A Grip to Cuba and the Southern States, Ao. 7. 


A pleasing land of drowsy-head it was, 
Of dreams that wave before the half shut eye ; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
For ever flashing round a summer sky. 
Castle of Indolence. 


\. HE despotism exercised in this island, cannot enter fully 

into the conception of a free citizen of the United States. 

y , The only recompense ever received, has been the title of 

¢ ‘‘ ever-faithful,” bestowed by the sycophants of royalty. 

9 The army of twenty thousand foreign troops quartered 

Y), here, to prevent insurrection, is an incubus upon the na- 

tive inhabitants which they feel most sensibly. But in 

addition to this enormous expense, millions upon millions 

of revenue are collected and sent to Old Spain, to satisfy 

the rapacity of queens and courtiers. Every barrel of 

flour not smuggled pays an entry duty of ten dollars, if 

it does not come from Spain; the quality of the latter is 

so inferior as not to be relished by the better classes, 

while the duty on it also prevents its use among the common people. The favor 

or the enmity of a Governor-General (who is almost an irresponsible king), mak»s 

or ruins the fortunes of families; he may imprison, hang, or expatriate, all whom 

he says he even suspects. Mr. Ballou, in his interesting History of Ouba (pub- 
lished lately in Boston), says :-— 


“Cuba is permitted no voice in the Cortes; the press is under the vilest censorship ; far- 
mers are compelled to pay ten per cent. on all their harvest except sugar, and on that arti- 
cle two and a half per cent. The island has been under martial law since 1825; over 
$23,000,000 of taxes are levied upon the inhabitants, to be squandered by Spain. Ice is 
monopolized by the government; flour is so taxed as to be inadmissible; a Creole must 
purchase a license before he can invite a few friends to take a cup of tea at his board ; 
there is a stamped paper, made legally necessary for special purposes of contract, costing 
eight dollars per sheet; no goods, either in or out of doors, can be sold without a license ; 
the natives of the island are excluded entirely from the army, the judiciary, the treasury, 
and the customs; the military government assumes the charge of the schools ; the grazing 
of cattle is taxed exorbitantly ; newspapers from abroad, with few exceptions, are contra- 
band ; letters passing through the post are opened, and purged of their contents before de- 
livery ; fishing on the coast is forbidden, being a government monopoly; planters are for- 
bidden to send their sons to the United States for educational purposes ; the slave-trade is 
sec encouraged by government ; no person can remove from one house to another with- 
out first paying for a government permit; all cattle (the same as goods) that are sold must 
pay six per cent. of their value to government; in short,every possible subterfuge is resorted 
to by the government officials to swindle the people,* everything being taxed; and there is 
no appeal from the decision of the Captain-General !” 


He continues further on, thus :— 


“Tf it were possible to contemplate only the beauties that nature has so prodigally lavished 
on this Eden of the Gulf, shutting out all that man has done and is still doing to mar the 
blessings of Heaven, then a visit to or residence in Cuba would present a succession of un- 
alloyed pleasures equal toa poet’s dream. But it is impossible, even if it would be desirable, 
to exclude the dark side of the picture. The American traveller, particularly, keenly alive 
to the social and political aspects of life, appreciates in full force the evils that challenge 
his observation at every step, and in every view which he may take. If he contrast the 
natural scenery with the familiar pictures of home, he cannot help also contrasting the 


* “No such extent of taxation as is now enforced in Cuba, was ever known or heard of before in any part of 
the world ; and no community relying solely on the products of its own labor, could possibly exist under it.”— 
ler H. Bverett. 
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political condition of the people with that of his own country. The existence, almost under 
the shadow of the flag of the freest institutions the earth ever knew, of a government as 
purely despotic as that of the autocrat of all the Russias, is a monstrous fact that startles 
the most indifferent observer. It must be seen to be realized. To go hence to Cuba, is not 
merely passing over a few degrees of latitude in a few days’ sail! It is a step from the 
nineteenth century back into the dark ages.- In the clime of sun and endless summer, we 
are in the land of starless political darkness. Lying under the lee of a land where every 
man is a sovereign, is a realm where the lives, liberties, and fortunes of all are held at the 
tenure of the will of a single individual, and whence not a single murmur of complaint can 
reach the ear of the nominal ruler more than a thousand leagues away in another hemisphere. 
In close proximity to a country where the taxes, self-imposed, are so light as to be almost 
unfelt, is one where each free family pays nearly four hundred dollars per annum for the 
support of a system of bigoted tyranny, yielding in the aggregate an annual revenue of 
twenty-five millions of dollars, for which they receive no equivalent—no representation, no 
utterance, for pen and tongue are alike proscribed—no honor, no office, no emolument ; 
while their industry is crippled, their intercourse with other nations hampered in every 
way, their bread literally snatched from their lips, the freedom of education denied, and 
every generous, liberal aspiration of the human soul stifled in its birth. And this in the 
nineteenth century, and in North America! 

“ Such are the contrasts, broad and striking, and such the reflections forced upon the mind 
of the citizen of the United States in Cuba. Do they never occur to the minds of the 
Creoles? We are told that they are willing slaves. Spain tells us so, and she extols to the 
world, with complacent mendacity, the loyalty of her ‘ siempre jfielissima isla de Cuba.’ But 
why does she have a soldier under arms for every four white adults? We were about to 
say, white male citizens, but there are no citizens in Cuba. A proportionate military force 
in this country, would give us a standing army of more than a million bayonets, with an 
annual expenditure, reckoning each soldier to cost only two hundred dollars per annum, of 
more than two hundred millions of dollars. And this is the peace establishment of Spain 
in Cuba—for England, and France, and the United States, are all her allies, and she has no 
longer to fear the roving buccaneers of the Gulf who once made her tremble in her island 
fastness. For whom, then, is this enormous warlike preparation? Certainly for no exter- 
nal enemy—there is none. The question answers itself. It is for her very loyal subjects 
—the people of Cuba—that the Queen of Spain makes all this warlike show.” 


The means of education are limited in Cuba. There is a Royal University, a 
medical and law school, and chairs on all the natural sciences; the Jesuits have a 
college of some pretensions, but everybody seems to feel that the policy of the 
government is opposed to real knowledge. There is a museum of natural history, 
only kept up by a few master spirits; the “ Jarden” of Acclimation, founded under 
the auspices of De la Sagra, is now unfenced, and utterly given up to the pasturage 
of the cows. 

It may be as well to warn those who take letters of introduction to banking 
merchants, not to expect the slightest attempt at hospitality. As it has been 
said before, a Spaniard’s idea of this virtue is to dine with every one whésks 
him; your banker will receive the strongest recommendations from his corre- 
spondent with averted eyes, and hand you over to a clerk, whose only idea respect- 
ing you is, that you are entitled to draw so many doubloons. The customs are 
so different in many respects, that you enjoy to the full the feeling of being in a 
foreign land. 

It strikes one very oddly that the rear basement of the palace is let out to shop- 
keepers; you may buy cigars under Madame Concha’s drawing-room, or have 
your harness or shoes mended on your way up to an official’s office. It is alto- 
gether a country of contradictions. The garden or square in front, is the resort 
of everybody in the evenings, and it is here the military bands discourse excel- 
lent music. 

In connection with the palace, we may as well give the form of the invitations 
to the Governor-General’s receptions, which are held every Wednesday evening, 
when that does not come upon a great saint’s day, or the ever-recurring drawing 
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of the lottery. Our invite is enveloped in a large square form, and reads 
thus :— 


El Gobernador Capitan-General h la Marquesa de la 
Habana recibran los Miércoles. 


Hasana, 14 (month illegible), 1857. 
a las 84.* 


Signor, Don, &c. &c. 


We must say it is a novelty once in one’s life to be called a Don, and that the 
supreme ruler’s evening receptions are amazingly stupid, unless you speak 
Spanish. The Governor-General puts on his best smile, Madame Concha ditto 
(and a most amiable lady she is, and fortunately speaking good French), the foreign 
diplomatists stand up, our own consul quite ignorant of the language, and unable, 
therefore, to talk to the natives, a few walk through the figure of a dance, simple 
refreshments are introduced, and you are very glad to get away. 

The Governor-General’s Palace forms our illustration in the present number.t 

All whom we conversed with who had ‘visited Trinidad, on the south side of 
the island (ninety miles from Havana), agreed in recommending its climate for 
the months of December, January, and February, especially. It is sheltered from 
northers, and since its accessibility by steam from Havana, has been much fre- 
quented, in the colder months, by Americans; the accommodations are about as 
good as those of Mr. Wolcott’s, and about as unreasonably dear. 

Numerous topics connected with this interesting country might be enlarged 
upon, but we have endeavored to keep the narrative within, or nearly so, the sub- 
jects for a work like the present. Visitors are of course attracted to the appear- 
ance of the firmament, and here enjoy most novel and beautiful starry scenes, which 
are unknown at the North. The constellations and stars to be seen, include the 
Southern Cross, which may be viewed from Havana and most parts of the island ; 
Canopus will also attract attention, the astronomer no less than the botanist, here 
enjoying a fine opportunity for study, and to him, of novelty. The geologist, too, 
will find new forms of interest ; coral and madrepores, the sink-holes formed in the 
coral formations, &c., may employ him advantageously. No species of natural 
history but here meets new illustrations ; the birds, the insects, and the fish, espe- 
cially, all present novel forms and features to the Northern eye. 

It may be said that it is only since the application of steam to ocean navigation, 
that the eyes of North Americans have been so longingly set upon Cuba; that 
period in the history of our race is but a moment. The decadence of Spain, or, 
rather, her being left behind in the grand progress of civilization, is meantime a 
great fact testified to by her miserable government, her corrupt court, and her 
despotism at home and abroad ; her progress is downward, and every day’s de- 
clension, added to her moneyed. wants, occasioned by the corruption of her rulers, 
is a step towards the necessity she will be under of making sale of her lands. A 
rich neighboring country stands ready to buy; sell she must, and buy we will. 
The opportunity is coming, and, meantime, every piece of information we can 
acquire, is so much knowledge stored up for fixing a value. 


‘ * Oddly enough for this year of 1857, the paper is hand-made, with a water mark of Old 
pain. 

+ For the copy of the illustration of the Governor’s Palace, and one or two others, we are 
indebted to Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston, publishers of Ballou’s History of Cuba, to which 
we refer readers desirous of pursuing the subject. It is entertaining and reliable.—Ep. 
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COMPARATIVE VALUE OF THE PEAR AND 
OTHER FRUIT CULTURE. 


BY L. B., NEW JERSEY. 


Dear Eprror: Your repeated inquiries about ‘‘ the possibility of having pear 
orchards,” have suggested some reflections which I will submit to you in all 
humility and with more impartiality than you are perhaps willing to suppose in a 
man so fond of pears, and so thoroughly convinced of their usefulness as a luxury 
and an article of diet. 

It is beyond contest that of all the fruits cultivated in our northern latitudes, 
the apple must take the lead, if not in point of profit, at least as the most useful, 
the most indispensable fruit. We all agree upon that point. There are many 
varieties of apples as good as the finest pear, and, by some, preferred to all fruit. 
Next, in point of general usefulness, comes the peach. I do not mention the 
smaller fruits, as grapes, raspberries, and strawberries; we only intend to talk 
about fruit growing upon trees. 

The question arises here, how shall we consider the value of a fruit ; by its whole- 
some influence upon the human diet, or by its market value? As I consider all 
good and ripe fruits healthy, we shall only look at the profits, generally a good 
criterion of their respective merits. It is beyond a doubt that a good apple orchard, 
if kept in good cultivation, and pruned, cleaned and watched, will pay hand- 
somely; so will a good peach orchard with perhaps less care. Cherries are out 
of the question considered as orchards. It costs too much, it is too troublesome to 
pick these, and they do not fill the basket as the larger fruits do. I believe that, 
in a general point of view, and as long as Mr. Curculio will have his own way, 
we must let the question be between the apple, the pear, and the peach, 

Let us take up the apple first as the first in rank. Nothing in my opinion can 
be more beautiful, more promising, more tempting than a fine orchard of healthy 
well-bearing apple trees, as you can see many in Northern and Western New York, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Virginia. In good seasons 
these orchards bring good profits; but, there is not the main question. We want 
to compare the products of an orchard from the very starting point, not from a 
well and old established plantation. Let us see:— 

One acre of apple trees will support, at twenty-five feet distance from tree to 
tree (and that distance is at least required for standard apple trees), from sixty- 
five to seventy trees. 

These trees if sound, and well-growing varieties, as the Baldwin, Northern Spy, 
R. L. Greening, &c. &c., will require a space of time of from ten to fifteen years 
before they begin to yield any profits. 

It is true that meanwhile the soil can be cultivated as if nothing was in the way; 
but this large cultivation is a permanent danger for the spare trees in so large a 
spot of ground; because they are sometimes overlooked. Such an acre requires 
a different culture and rotation from the other parts of the farm, as cattle cannot 
be turned in, poles and boxes not being a sufficient protection. Many young 
apple orchards are rooted up and abandoned in disgust because we have no more 
of that patience and watchfulness, the distinguished features of the old settlers ; 
we jump at conclusions, nowadays. 

Well, if it must be so, let us tarn our attention to the peach-tree. Three years 
will bring a good variety into bearing, chiefly where the soil is light and suitable. 
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Let us allow twelve feet between each tree, the very nearest we can plant a top- 
spreading tree, and we find about three hundred trees upon the acre. 

If you have the soil, locality, and favorable seasons, you can certainly bring a 
good many baskets to the market after the third or fourth year; but the objection 
is that a fruit which we can raise so very easily is of little value in favorable sea- 
sons, because everybody has half a dozen or so of peach-trees; and, chiefly, 
because parts of Delaware and Maryland, &c. &c., are covered with peach 
orchards, coming earlier, and beating ours in the markets. Another objection is 
the shortness of their season. You must sell the products of your orchard at 
short notice, and perhaps in overcrowded markets; you cannot keep peaches; 
nor do they last, in a given locality, over two months, from the Early York to the 
Crawford Late or Late Heath. Then, you have severe winters, killing the weaker 
varieties, killing most of the blossoms im their dormant state; spring frosts, 
nipping all the glorious pink blossoms inasingle night. You have the gum, the 
borer, that pest of the peach-trees, the yellows, and that eternal scoundrel, the cur- 
culio, turning his attention.to the peach when he cannot find plums or apricots 
enough to suit himself. 

As you see, the list of drawbacks for the peach is long. The result is that it 
has become a very uncertain crop in parts of the union where it was once the 
most profitable fruit. Let us not imagine that a peach orchard does not require 
cultivation. It is more than time to do away with the absurd idea that fine fruit 
can be grown for.a certain length of time in neglected soils and without proper 
attention given to pruning, cleaning, and manuring. 

We now come to the pear, and we find that by grafting hardy varieties and good 
growers upon the quince-stock, to bring these into early bearing, and weaker or slow 
growing, and, of course well-bearing varieties, upon the pear stock, we can, 
without any difficulty, plant our pyramids only eight feet apart, giving from six 
hundred and seventy to six hundred and eighty trees to a single acre of ground. 
You see that my attention is directed to pyramids, not to widely spreading cider 
pears. I neither recommend nor discard quince-grafted trees; I leave that 
question entirely aside. Many varieties, as the Bartlett, the Duchesse, &c., if 
kept in pyramidal shape and under judicious treatment, will bear as well and about 
as early upon the pear stock, as other varieties will do upon the quince. Those 
who have not succeeded in raising good and abundant fruit from their quince-grafted 
trees, must not lay the fault upon the tree, but perhaps upon an injudicious selec- 
tion of varieties, want of proper care and pruning, bad planting, &c. &c. I say 
80, because I succeed without any difficulty, and that I have seen many others 
succeed in the same way. I never said that a tree, weakened by an artificial pro- 
cess, did not require more attention and skill than a free wild standard. Can 
we raise celery, cauliflowers, lettuce, in a grass plot or among weeds six feet high, 
as I have seen tried in many would-be orchards ? . . But to return to our subject. 

A sound pear-tree from the nursery, if well planted and cared for, will bear 
sometimes the very first year, and most certainly the third year after its. planting, 
if attention be paid to what is stated above. By years of experience I can safely 
expect from every tree in perfect condition, ten fruits (on an average) the fifth 
year after its planting ; and some dozens about the tenth year. But let us say: 
ten Bartletts, or Duchesse, &c., upon every tree. will bring in round numbers from 
six thousand five hundred to seven thousand fruits, at how muchapiece? I have 
seen hundreds of dozens sold from six shillings to three dollars a dozen, but let it 
be something like two or three cents apiece; that would bring from $120 to $200 
for the crop of six hundred and eighty or seven hundred trees the fifth year, in- 
creasing every subsequent year. 
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Now let us take in consideration that the pear-tree is the most pleasant tree to 
cultivate, having few enemies, thus far, beyond an occasional blight, and a scorch- 
ing of the bark ; that, under good cultivation it bears at least eight years in ten ; 
takes any form and shape you choose to give it; requires very little pruning com- 
pared to apple and peach-trees ; grows and bears in almost all kinds of soils; is 
hardy, for none of our late severe winters have killed the dormant bloombud, as 
has been the case with the peach for three winters in succession ; I say, when 
you take all this into consideration, what is the tree that will produce a crop which 
pays better? The season of the pear is protracted; from July to March, (in 
Europe from June to June) ; you can keep your late pears, or sell them at your 
own time, which you cannot do either with peaches, or with cherries. The pear 
is a universal favorite, suiting all tastes; for, nowhere, in the vegetable kingdom, 
is to be found a fruit so varied, so distinct in shape, taste, habits, keeping, Ac. 
We have, in their native climate, the aroma of the Hyacinth in the Josephine de 
M., the vanilla in the Bewrré Antoinette and Docteur Capron; the perfect aroma 
of the rose in the Parfum Rose, the musk in the Bartlett, more striking in the 
Woodstock ; the perfection of all things combined in the unsurpassed Seckle and 
Fulton; we have buttery, melting, breaking, cooking pears; sweet, subacid, re- 
freshing juices ; from the tartness of the apple to the full sweetness of a preserve. 
I must stop and conclude by expressing my conviction that the pear will always 
be a universal favorite, when good pears shall be in general use. Such a Protean 
fruit, Mr. Editor, is well worth a thorough cultivation, as a melon or a celery 
plant is. Plant your orchard in the shape of a garden, and under the same laws 
of cultivation, and tt will pay an hundred per cent. of your money invested. I 
let every man make his own calculation; I will only add that after six years of 
experience in mine and my friend’s gardens, I must consider the pear crop one of 
the most steady and profitable of all the fruits. You must say the same, for your 
garden was full of noble fruit this season. 

I could tell you about a single pear-tree bringing from one hundred to over two 
hundred dollars, at least three years in four. I could tell you about small patches 
of city gardens yielding from two to four hundred dollars in pear crops, almost 
every year; but you would not believe me; because in the neighborhood of Phila- 
delphia there is no such cultivation as in Cambridge, all around Boston, and in 
Rochester and its environs. I only want to say that if you give to an acre pear 
orchard, planted with leading and marketable varieties, the care, cultivation, and 
expense, which are bestowed upon an acre of eabbages or celery, you will find, 
taking together a space of ten years, that your orchard has cost you a great deal 
less and has paid you as well; but you must drop that word orchard, and say a 
pear garden. I could say a great deal more about the pleasure and profit of 
fruit cultivation compared to the vegetable garden, where the same labor is re- 
quired every year; while a tree can be left alone at least for a season, and is in- 
creasing in value annually ;* but enough about that; I have taken up too much 
of your valuable time, and if you think my remarks worth publishing, too much 
of your varied and most interesting monthly. 


* I could prove also that for the first five or six years you can raise vegetables enough 
among your trees to pay all expenses. 
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RUSTIC FANCIES, AND THEIR REALIZATION! 
BY A WORKING CARPENTER OF NEW YORK. 


Mr. Eprror: I am going to write a letter to the Horticulturist: You must 
know I am a carpenter, bred in the city, with uncles and aunts living in the 
country, whom I visit occasionally. Now, it is a maxim or sentiment among city 
folks, that your countryman is the true man, or has the happiest and easiest life ; 
and the farmer thinks no one has such hard work as himself. So we go. City 
mechanics think they have it hard enough. But then, I’ve a taste for gardening, 
architecture, town and country, and life in the country. The height of my am- 
bition would be: a business in town through the day, and a place to sleep in the 
country of nights and Sundays; for ‘tis so uncomfortable to be always in other 
people’s houses. 

’Tis now some three years since I took the first step to enlighten myself on my 
new taste. In common with city people, I shared the general opinion about life 
in the country, but did nothing by way of experiment. At this time, I was car- 
pentering on my own account. Some circumstances transpired which induced me 
to close my shop. ‘‘I will seek employment in the country,” said I. In the maple 
lined streets of Poughkeepsie, I soon found myself. Never had I seen so many 
trees in a town. I lived here nearly a week before I learned that I was in the 
heart of the village, so shady was it. I-soon had an opportunity of more country 
and less town. On the third day of my engagement, my employer stated to me 
he should like me to go some mile or two, to construct a grapery, ice-house, car- 
riage-house, and so on. ‘‘ How would I like that?” “I would be delighted.” 
Thus was I initiated into studying the green fields and country-seats. But my 
walk of nights and mornings was so long, as to make it tiresome. I declare, when 
night came, I could scarcely put one foot before the other. Why couldn’t I have 
@ country-seat as well as Mr. Macy. I determined to have one, and I have. To 
be sure, it is not as large as Mr. Macy’s, but what then? Ain’t I a philosopher, 
and can’t one exhibit as much taste, and find enough to do on three acres as twenty, 
or even fifty? I trow yes. 

Those evenings I spent in Poughkeepsie were among the most pleasant of my 
life. If the evening meal was not ready, my Hovticuburiet was in my hands, so 
that no time might be lost; for you must know, I took the pains to subscribe to 
some spirited book on my new fancy, and selected the Horticulturist. I do not 
remember ever to have read anything that gave me so much pleasure. This was 
in the month of June, and I had them from January. Then I got Downing’s 
Rural Essays (his Country Houses I had), and then his Landscape Gardening, and 
then I became a visitor at Saxton’s, and then I turned landscape gardener in 
theory, aud practice, too, as you shall hear. You should have seen me discours- 
ing with the villagers on their want of taste, the best shade trees, and why didn’t 
they till the ground more thoroughly, and less of it, and why didn’t they plant 
more evergreens. 

Well, my dear Horticulturist, I bought three acres of ground! What do you 
think of that? A carpenter turning countryman! Truly, no, not at once; but 
now T am in Downing’s parish ; for see, it is but just this way; I have my Horti- 
culturist for this year, the times being generally so hard about January, and money 
scarce, I never can renew till midsummer; but then, when I do, unalloyed pleasure 
attends me for a fortnight, or, at least, till I have perused them thoroughly. 

Thus I became a member of Downing’s parish ; that is, I am improving my 
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place, and building a house—a cottage. Not a large one, however, but a smaller 
part of an entire design, unique, and quaint ; for by those terms can T best express 
that which suits may taste and humor. And such a spot as I have for my cottage | 
It combines wood and water, grass and rocks, cultivated field and forest, oaks, 
hickories, ashes, birches, cedars—plenty of cedars—(somebody keeps cutting one 
here and there, thinking I don’t see it, but I know every tree on the place), with 
an undulating surface, and fields with golden grain and sparkling water, enliven 
the distant view. No stream whose banks appear ever the same, like an immov- 
able statue, but one that retires in the morning, and comes again in the afternoon 
—a tide-water stream in a meadow, large enough for a ferriage and a sailing 
arty. 
: On the west side of the Palisade Mountains, and. ot in sight of the Hudson, 
are my grounds—one and one-half miles from a landing, or a thirty minutes’ walk. 
Will it please you see my plan for a cottage? It stands in the midst of some 
cedar-trees, enveloped in shade. But then I must thin away the cedars, and culti- 
vate some more refined, for I do not see any mention of the red cedar, and presume 
you term it a common tree. 
Will it please you look at a sketch of my cottage. Here it is. 
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These pencil sketches are tedious to make, particularly to one who dresses boards 
in the daytime, and uses the pencil in the evening. I send a ruder sketch from 
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Commend me to your correspondent, Jeffreys, for that critique in the April 
Horticulturist of 1856, “Parks against Villages.” 

I intend having my cottage in two acres of park, and one acre for cultivation, 
owing to the peculiarity of its situation. 

I suppose I am wearying you, the only thing that troubles me. Shall I have 
sun enough on the western slope of the mountain? and the solid palisade rock 
comes to the surface in places. Will grapes ripen? 

Only one more remark. I do not intend doing everything at once, but I shall 
plant one tree at a time, and it thoroughly; make a little bit of lawn at first, 
“four bushels to the acre, as I hope to walk upon velvet.” 

Truly yours, ALBERT BLAUVELT, Carpenter. 
12 Grand Street, New York. 


[There is a spirit about this letter and sketch of carpenter Blauvelt that we 
especially like. We have no doubt he is a good workman and a happy fellow, 
whose hand it would do anybody good to shake, and whose company never would 
be dull. Let us hear again from you.—Eb. | 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF THE LATE FRANQOIS 
ANDRE MICHAUX. 
BY ELIAS DURAND. 
(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 503.) 


[From the Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, Volume XI. p. xvii. Read 
December 5, 1856.] 


MicHavux remained in Charleston until the first of March, 1803, when he embarked 
again for France. On his arrival in Paris, he made every effort in hastening the 
publication of his father’s Histoire des chénes d’ Amérique, which had been printed 
in 1801, but the plates of which had not yet been completed. He attended also 
to the publication of the Flora Boreali Americana, under the supervision of 
Claude Richard, an eminegt botanist and a superior writer. Both these works 
were finally announced to the scientific world in the years 1803 and 1804, and were 
eagerly expected by those who took an interest in the vegetable productions of 
North America. 

In the latter year, Michaux published his Journey to the West of the Alleghany 
Mountains, and the following year his memoir Sur la Naturalisation des Arbres 
Forestiers de V Amérique du Nord. In this memoir, addressed to the Central 
Society of Agriculture of Paris, of which he was a prominent member, he en- 
deavored to prove the great advantage which might accrue to France from the 
acclimation of better trees than those which her native forests actually possess, 
and of such, principally, as might succeed in soils too poor for any of the French 
trees to thrive in. In support of his opinion he pointed out the swampy lands of 
France as producing no wood of any value, whilst similar lands in America are 
covered, over with noble and valuable trees, such as the Red Elm, Willow Oak, 
White Cedar, White and Black Cyprus, &c. He likewise pointed at the sandy 
and certain cretaceous soils of France as giving growth to nothing but drawfish 
and insigificant pines, while the equally arid lands of the Southern States produce 
an abundance of the Live Oak, a tree exceedingly valuable in naval architecture, 
and which might also succeed in the sandy maritime soils of the southern depart- 
ments of France. 
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Besides these advantages, Michaux proposed to increase the number of forest 
trees, which, in France, is limited to thirty-six attaining the height of thirty feet ; 
eighteen of these form the bulk of the forests, and seven only are employed in 
civil and naval constructions—whilst he alone had observed in the North American 
forests as many as one hundred and forty species of similar height and utility. 

The means proposed by Michaux to attain these desiderata were simply “to 
send a naturalist to the United States, with the mission to collect seeds and young 
trees, and to forward the same to the national nurseries in France.” His propo- 
sitions were forcibly supported in a report made to the Central Society of Agri- 
culture by Messrs. De Perthuis, Correa de Serra and Cels, and he was finally 
intrusted with this mission, under the special patronage of the Duke De Gaite, 
then minister of Finance and for the account of the Administration of the Forests. 

He subsequently embarked at Bordeaux, on the 5th of February, 1806, in a 
vessel bound for Charleston. After being three days at sea, they were boarded 
by the British man-of-war Leander, Commander Witheby, who, suspecting the 
vessel to be laden for the account of French merchants, sent her to Halifax, there 
to be disposed of by the Court of Admiralty, which would decide whether she 
was a legitimate prize or should be liberated. Of all the passengers, Michaux 
was the only one ordered on board the Leander, where he remained during a 
cruise of forty-three days, after which they reached the Bermuda Islands. While 
in port he was permitted freely to go ashore, and had thus the opportunity to 
make some interesting observations, the details of which he addressed to the Pro- 
fessors of the Paris Museum of Natural History, in a memoir entitled Notice sur 
les Iles Bermudes, et, particulidrement, sur St. Georges. 

Michaux was finally released and permitted to sail for the United States, which 
he reached towards the end of May. Beginning his explorations at the district 
of Maine, where the winter is as rigorous as in Sweden, though ten degrees farther 
south, he travelled over all the Atlantic States as far as Georgia, where the heat, 
during six months of the year, is as great as in the West Indies. Besides a 
journey of 1800 miles from northeast to southwest, he made five explorations into 
the interior of the country. The first, along the rivers Kennebee and Sandy; 
the second, from Boston to Lake Champlain, crossing the States of New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont; the third, from New York to lakes Ontario and Erie; the 
fourth, from Philadelphia to the rivers Monongahela, Alleghany and Ohio; the 
fifth, from Charleston to the sources of the Savannah and Oconee Rivers. In 
travelling along the sea-coast, he visited the principal dock-yards, with the view 
to examine the timber employed in ship-building ; he also examined all the work- 
shops where wood was worked into forms. As the knowledge of which he was in 
need was, principally, in the possession of artisans, he consulted the most skilful 
workmen, and by means of a series of questions, previously prepared, he collected 
a, mass of valuable information. 

In his different journeys into the interior he paid particular attention to the 
trees that formed the bulk of the forests, with reference to the nature and uses of 
their woods, or as objects of commerce between the different States or of exporta- 
tion abroad. He ascertained the sources of the different barks employed in tan- 
ning; inquired into the quality and price of the various woods used for fuel, and 
formed a complete collection of polished specimens of the species employed in 
cabinet work or otherwise. In a word, the range of his observations was un- 
limited, and could not fail to interest exceedingly the people of the United States, 
as well as Europeans, and to become one of the main points of the splendid work 
which he published almost immediately after his return. 

Michaux remained nearly three years in the United States, diligently employed 
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in his arduons task. During his residence he formed many valuable acquaintances. 
Besides the late Muhlenberg, Hamilton, Barton, Hosack, Alex. Wilson, Eddy, 
&e., he was on terms of friendship with others still living, among whom I may 
mention Dr. John W. Francis, of New York, and Major Leconte. Michaux was 
elected a Member of the American Philosophical Society on the 2lst of April, 
1809; and we have a proof of the value in which he held this honor, by the hand- 
some provision made in favor of this institution, in his testament, bearing date 
of May 30th, 1852. 

I should fail in my duty towards one who was the companion and helpmate of 
the two Michaux, if I omitted here to mention his name. This is the humble 
Paul Saulnier, the same journeyman gardener who, in 1785, had accompanied 
them to this country, and was intrusted with the care of the New Jersey nursery. 
Francois Michaux never spoke of him but with feelings of respect and affection. 

“Originally of France,” says Dr. Francis, in his eloquent discourse on the 
Natural Sciences, ‘his early life was absorbed in practical horticulture, as an ex- 
perimenter in vegetable physiology, and as one of the subordinates of the Jardin 
des Plantes. Here he had instilled into him the principles of ordines naturales, 
by their author, de Jussieu. Shortly after he was selected for his botanical at- 
tainments to accompany the elder Michaux to this country. He proved service- 
able as a collector. By royal means, Louis XVI., by whose patronage Michaux 
was authorized to procure American productions, a plot of ground in New Jersey 
was appropriated as a suitable garden for rearing and preserving plants and trees, 
mainly designed for the institutions of France. 

“Tn this sequestered place, Paul, with the exception of occasional excursions 
to New York and to parts adjacent, passed the remainder of his days. Here he 
was visited by the younger Michaux, Pursh, Douglas, Bradbury, and other foreign 
naturalists. Poor Wilson, the Ornithologist, often found shelter within his bumble 
dwelling from the lowering sky and tempestuous storms; and often I have heard 
Michaux enlarge on the refreshing enjoyment of Paul’s hospitality. Paul was a 
sort of Sir Oracle with them ; and his responses were heeded by all who sought 
practical knowledge in natural history. Paul, I believe, may be estimated the first, 
as to time, who, without much pretension, inculeated among us the classification 
of Jussieu, and the arboriculturist may perhaps be now, for the first time, informed 
that to him are we to assign the introduction into this country of the Lombardy 
Poplar. Paul holds a place in the progess of botanica] pursuits not unlike that 
enjoyed so long by the venerable Wm. Bartram, though I should be reluctant to 
assign to him a place as conspicuous as that of our philosophical traveller. 

“Let Michaux speak of the goodness of his heart and of his disinterested 
philanthropy: ‘Paul was so exclusive in his attentions to his avocations, that 
hardly any other subject than trees and plants ever found entrance into his mind. 
To the day of his death, he considered his little circumscribed residence as still 
the property of his royal master; and, ignorant of the vicissitudes. of political 
revolution, reluctantly gave credence to the fact of the decapitation of his bounti- 
fal but unfortunate King. Paul now lies in the Hackensack churchyard; his 
tombstone records not half his excellence.’ ” 

On Michaux’s return to Paris, he presented himself before the Central Society 
of Agricultare, to which he was mainly indebted for his mission to the United 
States, and there gave an account of his voyage, of the various tasks he had per- 
formed, and of the flattering results which had been already obtained. From the 
seeds which he had forwarded during his absence, more than two hundred and 
fifty thousand young trees had already sprung up, which were fairly promising to 
accomplish, in succeeding times, the objects contemplated by him, and confidently 
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expected by his fellow members of the Society of Agriculture, who appointed a 
committee to report on the success of his voyage. Correa de Serra, chairman of 
that committee, in a most flattering report, highly complimented Michaux on the 
faithful execution of his trust, and for the importance of the services he had 
rendered to his country, he called forth a vote of thanks. 

During the two years following his return, Michaux was actively employed in 
the publication of his great work, Histoire des Arbres Forestiers de l’ Amérique 
du Nord, so anxiously expected by all who took an interest in the Flora of the 
United States, and in the observations of one so well versed in agricultural pur- 
suits. The first volume appeared in 1810; the second in 1812; and the third in 
1813. 

This magnificent work, illustrated by 144 copper plates, designed by the two 
Redonté and by Bessa, and engraved by such eminent artists as Gabriel, Renard, 
Boquet, Bessin, and Dubreuil, was translated into English by Augustus L. Hill- 
house, and published in Paris in four volumes by Charles D’Hautel (1817-19), 
under the title of North American Sylva, with the addition of several plates and 
some new observations by the author. Mr. Wm. Maclare purchased the plates 
in Paris and brought them to this country. To this circumstance is owing the 
publication of two American editions, which are now followed by a third. The 
first was issued at New Harmony, Indiana, in 1842, and the second in this city in 
1852, edited, with additions and notes, by J. Jay Smith, Esq. Mr. Nuttall, 
soon after, published, on Michaux’s plan, an additional Sylva Americana, de- 
scribing and illustrating as many as one hundred and twenty trees, mostly un- 
known to his predecessor, indigenous to the far west regions, Oregon and California 
included. 

Of this splendid work of Michaux, the author of an article on the botany of 
the United States, published in the 13th vol. of the North American Review, 
remarks: “It is the plan of Michaux’s history of our forest trees to unite the 
advantages of a work strictly botanical and one relating to the useful arts; but, 
especially to collect all the scattered details which books or experience could 
furnish him, with respect to the application of various kinds of wood to the pur- 
poses of life. Botanical descriptions can easily be made or found; but, in order 
to ascertain their useful properties, it was necessary to consult artisans, in almost 
every branch of practical mechanics, to frequent dock-yards or workshops in which 
wood was employed, and, in short, to gather information from every attainable 
source. From these inquiries Michaux had obtained a most extensive collection 
of curious and important facts, which rather belonging to the application of botany 
than to botany itself, are nevertheless essential to the complete knowledge of the 
plants of the United States ; for, besides the commercial and practical uses of our 
trees, we have a very perfect account of the inflorescence, fructification, growth 
and botanical habit of them individually considered, as also many interesting 
facts with regard to them taken together as composing forests.” 

In a letter dated October, 1852, addressed to the President of the American 
Philosdphical Society, Michaux expresses himself in the following words, with 
regard to his Sylva Americana: ‘‘The science of botany was the principal object 
of my father’s explorations in North America, and the /lora Boreali-Americana 
was the result of those explorations. As for me, I took another view of the 
vegetable kingdom whilst in your country—a view more limited and less scientific, 
it is true; but, perhaps, more generally profitable to the farmer and landholder, 
as well as to that class of society, so numerous in the Northern States of the 
Union, who employ wood in so many different ways. I do not consider my Sylva 
Americana as complete as it might be; thus, for instance, I have omitted several 
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species which grow in Lower Louisiana and in the two Floridas. In the second 
place I have described and figured some trees that are deficient in the flowers and 
in the fraits. Had circumstances permitted, I would have returned to the United 
States, and, in a new edition, have corrected the errors, and filled up the omissions. 
I would thus have been able to present to the American nation a work worthy of 
her great name; but now that I have arrived at a very advanced age, nearly 83 
years, I can do nothing more, in this respect, than to express my regrets and the 
hope that some native arboriculturist may complete my researches on the plan 
which I have adopted. The publication of such a work would be attended with 
much benefit to the country, and afford particular honor to him who would under- 
take it.” 

Sinee the appearance of his great work, Michaux has devoted all his attention 
to his favorite pursuits—the cultivation and propagation of trees presenting a 
special object of public utility. Intrusted with the administration of a large 
estate belonging to the Central Society of Agriculture, experimenting largely in 
sylviculture on the extensive plantations of Mr. Delamarre, and owning himself a 
country place near Pontoise, he never ceased, until bis death, to be actively em- 
ployed in experiments on arboriculture, either suggested by himself or others. 

Michaux had retained in this country a few correspondents, who sent him occa- 
sionally new supplies of seeds, and, through a letter furnished by one of these 
gentlemen, I had the gratification to become acquainted with him in the autumn 
of 1824. 

When living in Baltimore, from 1816 to 1824, I formed an intimacy with a 
Freneh gentleman of the name of Leroy, who had known Michaux in this 
country, and had been since in correspondence with him. This Mr. Leroy, who 
was himself an excellent arboriculturist, having been earnestly solicited by his 
friend to send him all the seeds and young trees which he could procure in the 
vicinity of Baltimore, applied to me, as a fellow botanist, to assist him in this 
undertaking, We therefore went to work together in earnest during the autumn 
of 1819, rambling into the woods with a negro boy, climbing and beating Oaks, 
Maples, and Hickory-trees ; uprooting the shrubs and young trees that fell in our 
way, and collecting seeds of every sort. ‘The result of our campaign filled up seve- 
ral large boxes, which were forwarded to Michaux in the early part of the winter. 

When I visited Europe in 1824, Mr. Leroy favored me with a letter of intro- 
duction to his friend, recommending me as his colaborer in the collections which 
had been forwarded to him from Baltimore some years previous. This letter did 
not fail insuring to me a hearty welcome at the hands of Mr. Michaux. I saw 
him frequently, and breakfasted with him at his winter quarters in Paris, on the 
place St. Michael, which was then a market for garden vegetables and fruits. We 
seldom sat at the breakfast table without having previously made an inspection 
through the stalls where fruits and vegetables were sold; and he was pleased to 
point out to me the rarest and most beautiful, with a passing notice on their 
origin. 

Mr. Michaux was extremely desirous to show me in detail his fine nurseries, 
especially those which contained his Maryland trees, to ‘‘contemplate” the result 
of the troubles and fatigues which they had cost me; but the weather was so un- 
favorable during the whole season that I could visit but one of them, which I 
found wholly planted with Maryland Oaks, and covering an extensive plot of 
ground. Though the young trees, then devoid of their foliage, had suffered 
much the second year from the depredations of a herd of swine that had tres- 
passed upon the grounds, they still appeared vigorous and promising, and are, I 
suspect, the very same trees that are now (as I see by the Paris papers) adorning 
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the Quai des Tuileries, and some of the new boulevards of the French metropolis, 
under the denomination of American Oaks thirty-six years old. 

In acknowledgment of the services I had thus rendered him, Mr. Michaux 
presented me with a copy of the French edition of his magnificent work, beauti- 
fully bound, in three volumes, and containing a double set of plates, the plain 
and the colored. 

Mr. Michaux’s person was tall, strongly built, but not corpulent His com- 
plexion was fair; he was slightly pock-marked, and possessed prominent features, 
His light blue eyes had a peculiar expression, which startled me at first. “His 
countenance was stern and cold on first approach; but it smoothed off and 
brightened gradually as he spoke and became more familiar; his utterance, in 
the beginning somewhat slow and cautious, became rapid and impressive, and his 
conversation gay and even humorous. His manners were quite simple and un- 
affected, frank and lively—they were altogether those.of an open-hearted country 
gentleman, in whose presence, young as I was at the time, I could feel neither 
embarrassment nor shyness. 

I do not think that since this interview with Michaux his position and pursuits 
underwent much change. To the very last day of his life he was fortunate enough 
to retain his health and remarkable activity of body and mind. The main point 
of his arboricultural experiments was to turn to advantage those lands, called 
heaths, which, in France alone, do not cover less than two millions of acres, and 
were considered utterly sterile. Through forty years of experiments performed 
by him on the large demesnes belonging to the Central Society of Agriculture 
and to Mr. Delamarre, he has ascertained that such lands could be improved and 
rendered productive by the cultivation of certain resinous trees, which succeed 
well in such soils. Of all the American and European pines with which he has 
experimented, Michaux gives the preference to the Russian Pine, Pinus sylvestris, 
which, in his letter to the President of the American Philosophical Society, above 
mentioned, he recommends warmly to the particular attention of the agriculturists 
of the Northern and Middle States of the Union. 

With the view of remedying the scarcity of wood under which this country is 
’ beginning to suffer, through the rapid and improvident destruction of the native 

forests, Michaux recommends also to the American people the cultivation of bushy 
or spreading trees, producing copses, or Zaillis, to which he has applied a special 
mode of culture, more rational and more favorable to the development of vegeta- 
tion, and, consequently more profitable to the landholders. 

We are informed by the same letter that Michaux was then preparing for publica- 
tion a work in which he intended succinctly to develop his ideas on those interest- 
ing subjects, and to lay open the results of his observations and practical experience, 
for the particular benefit of the farmers and landholders of the United States. 

Michaux’s last days were thus passed tranquilly, dividing his time between his 
favorite occupations of arboriculture and the society of a few friends, among 
whom the most intimate were President Seguier, Messrs. Macarel, D’André and 
Vilmorin. Louis Philippe himself, who had known him in this country, never 
ceased to show him the greatest esteem and affection. He was always happy to 
see some transatlantic acquaintance. All the Americans who have seen him in 
Paris, or at his country residence of Vauréal, can testify to the urbanity of his 
manners and to the cordiality with which he received his visitors. In conversa- 
tion with Americans nothing afforded him more pleasure than the subject of this 
country. He listened with amazement to the wonderful accounts of its progress, 
of the rapid increase of its population, of its wealth and resources, of its success in 
war and in diplomacy. The names of new cities and innumerable towns, located 
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on sites which, in his time, were still covered with the native forests; the mention 
of the multifarious railways, extending their arms in all directions and encircling 
the whole country in an immense network of iron; the speedy steam travelling 
by land and water, which would have rendered his long and painful journeys so 
short and so easy; in fine, the electro-magnetic telegraph, another offspring of 
American genius—all these wonderful achievements elicited from him the greatest 
amazement and the most emphatic exclamations: ‘‘Mon Dieu, Mon Dien, est il 
possible!” 

He felt proud to mention that he had been one of the first steam navigators, 
and boasted of an early acquaintance with Fulton, whom he met at Albany in 
1807, under the following circumstances: He was then returning to New York 
city from his exploration to the lakes Ontario and Erie, and intended to take 
passage in a packet boat for New York ; but seeing an advertisement of a steam- 
boat to depart the same morning, he had the curiosity to examine her, and he 
determined to take passage on her. Strange to say, he and a Frenchman who 
accompanied him were the only passengers on board; it was the first trial trip. 
Fulton was on board, and, as might be supposed, between two such men, speaking 
equally well the French language, an intimate friendship was formed, which con- 
tinued through life. The ardor of this friendship on Michaux’s part was proved 
by his devotion to Fulton’s memory. 

Michaux, having found in Paris a model, in elay, of a bust of bis friend by 
Hondon, bought it and caused it to be copied in marble by the best artist he could 
find, at the cost of 1000 francs. He obtained permission afterwards from the 
Government to have it placed in the Marine Department of the Louvre, near that 
of Papin, who had done, himself, so much for steam. 

Michaux’s turn of mind was also literary. Besides his great work on the Worth 
American Trees, his Journey to the west of the Alleghany Mountains, and the 
memoirs already mentioned, he published, in 1831, an essay on the Planera 
Crenata; in 1852, a memoir on the Causes of Yellow Fever in the United States, 
and another one on the Culture of the Vine. He may have left also, at his death, 
some unpublished papers, among which is probably the memoir alluded to in his 
last communication to the President of the American Philosophical Society. This 
communication, dated, as I have said above, at Vauréal, near Pontoise, October 
24th, 1852, was particularly intended to inform the President and his fellow- 
members that, desirous of giving the American nation a testimonial of his heart- 
felt gratitude for the hospitality and assistance which his father and himself had 
received in this country, during the course of their long and toilsome journeys, he 
had made testamentary provisions in favor of the Society, with the view to afford 
the means of promoting the progress of the science of Sylviculture in the United 
States. 

This.testament, which Michaux had intrusted to the care of a gentleman of this 
city, Mr. Isaac Lea, whom he had consulted in the matter, was deposited four 
years ago in the archives of the Philosophical Society; but was not to be opened 
until after his death. This was done, consequently, on the 20th of October, 1856, 
by the Recorder of Wills of the city of Philadelphia. By this document he be- 
queaths to the American Philosophical Society the sum of fourteen thousand 
dollars, for special purposes connected with the particular object of his constant 
aspiration, “The progress of agriculture with reference to the propagation of 
useful forest trees.” By the same instrument, he likewise endows the Society of 
Agricultore and Arts of Boston with the sum of eight thousand dollars for 
similar purposes. 

Michaux’s demise was made known to the American publie by Prof. Asa Gray, 


Vou. VII.—Dercemper, 1857. 
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in the columns of the July number of the American Journal of Sciences and 
Arts. It had been communicated to his lady by a friend of Mr. Michaux, who 
thus relates the circumstances of his death: ‘‘I have to speak to you of the death 
of our good friend, Mr. Michaux. He was carried off with frightful suddenness by 
a stroke of apoplexy, on the 23d of October, 1855. He had been occupied the 
whole day planting American trees, and himself directing his journeymen. He 
withdrew from his work in good health, dined moderately, but with good appetite. 
He went to bed as usual, and fell asleep. At about one o’clock in the morning, 
his wife heard him move about and calling. She instantly rose from her bed and 
ran to his apartment. He was still straggling on the floor when she entered his 
room; but on reaching him she found that he had breathed his last. Physicians 
were called in immediately, but all in vain; life was totally extinct. He died at 
the age of eighty-five years. 

Michaux left no issue. He had lived single to an advanced age, when quite 
suddenly he became tired of celibacy, and changed abruptly his condition, by 
marrying a relative of his, who, for a long time, had been the manager of his 
house, his attendant in sickness, and companion in his solitude. They lived most 
happily together, and at his death he left her a comfortable provision for the re- 
mainder of her life. Mr. Michaux was in easy circumstances, but by no means 
rich. To his title of Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur he added those of Corres- 
pondent of the French Institute, of Member of the American Philosophical 
Society, of the Central Society of Agriculture of Paris, of the Society of Agri- 
culture and Arts of Boston, &c. &c. 


peer 


PRACTICAL HINTS TO AMATEURS. 
BY THE LATE A. J. DOWNING. 


Grarts may be cut now, as well as later in the winter, if more convenient to 
you. Keep them in a cool place, half buried in earth or sand, till you want them. 
If not wanted till spring, bury them out of doors, with only a couple of inches of 
the points exposed, and throw two or three inches of litter over them. 

Strawberry beds will produce good crops in open winter quarters, in the 
northern States ; but they will bear much better ones, and much larger fruit, if 
you cover them lightly with straw, salt-hay, or stable litter; otherwise you are 
likely enough, in stiff soils, to find half the plants dead or injured by being 
“thrown out in the spring.” 

You may transplant, all winter, when the ground is not frozen; only take care 
not to expose the roots to frost while not covered with soil. In winter planting, 
it is best to pile up a mound of earth six or eight inches around the trank of the 
tree. This keeps it steady, and protects it, partially, against severe frost. 

‘If you are very anxious to be cheated, send to some nursery that modestly in- 
forms the public of its immense superiority over every other establishment in the 
world; or that offers hundreds of varieties of ‘splendid, pre-eminent and deli- 
cious” fruits, not to be found elsewhere—or that challenges competition for 
accuracy. Where there is so much modesty in boasting, there must be great 
diffidence in sending you anything but what the dealer knows to be first rate ; and 
you must be aware, yourself, that there are now hundreds of first rate fruits. If 
you send to a nursery for a new variety of tree or plant, don’t expect to see the 
plant as high as your head, or the tree fit to bear a bushel of fruit. Be content 
if it is healthy, has a good root, and is a foot high. People “in the trade,” can’t 
afford to send you large trees, full of grafts or cuttings, of sorts which are scarce 
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as guineas, and which have not been mp amadia in hte country to enable them 
to get more than one year’s growth. If you want “big trees,” order the good 
old standard sorts. 

When a tree brought from a distance has been a long while out of the ground, 
and looks quite dried up, don’t plunge it into a tub of water; that would be well- 
nigh as fatal as giving a gallon at a single drink, to a man nearly dead of thirst. 
Moisten the roots, and after shortening the branches severely, bury the whole tree 
in the ground for three or four days. 

When you prune a small branch of a tree, always see that a bud is left opposite 
the cut; this will help it to heal over quickly; and you will assist the matter still 
more, by making the cut always a sloping one. 

If you are obliged to plant trees in the rich but worn-out soil of an old garden, 
and you have not time nor means enough to cart away part of the old soil and 
replace it with new, you can renew its fertility by throwing a part of it up in 
heaps, mixing it with brush, fagots, sawdust, or any sort of cheap fuel, and 
burning it. 

Don’t let insects of various kinds overrun your orchard or garden, and then 
lazily fold your arms and say, “‘ It’s no use, this trying to raise things, now that 
so many vermin are about.” Spend three days, industriously, in the early stage 
of the matter, in putting down the rascals, and then look around you and see if a 
little industry is not better than grumbling. 

If you want early vegetables, set yourself, in winter, about making some boxes 
to protect them. A few cheap boxes, a foot square, with a pane of glass in the 
top, to put over tender things at night, will cost you but a trifle, and will give you 
ten days start of the open ground. 

To have good currants, gooseberries, or raspberries, the old plants should be 
dug up at the end of three or four good crops, and their places supplied by young 
ones. If you plant a few cuttings of the two former, as you should do, every 
spring, you will always have a supply of fresh plants ready at all times ; always 
cut out all the eyes (buds) of a cutting, on that part which goes in the ground ; 
otherwise you will be troubled by their coming up, year after year, in the form 
of suckers. 

If you have a tree that grows “ apace,” but won’t bear, dig a trench around it, 
and cut off a third of the roots. This will check its growth, and set it about 
making fruit buds. 

Never buy fruit trees in the “ market-places,” of unknown venders, who have 
no character to lose. You cannot tell by ‘examining the article,” whether they 
cheat you or not; and you get your tree at half price, only to wish, when it comes 
to bear, that you had gone to an honest dealer and paid ten times as much for 
something worth planting. ‘‘ Hog-Peach” trees are dearer at a penny, than 
“George the Fourths” at a dollar. 

If you don’t love flowers yourself, don’t quarrel with those who do. It is a 
defect in your nature which you ought to be sorry for, rather than abuse those 
who are more gifted. Of what possible “use” is the rainbow, we should like to 
know? And yet a wiser than you did not think the earth complete without it. 

Do not grudge the cost and labor necessary to plant a few of the best shade- 
trees round your house ; and if you have any doubts about what to plant, stick in 
anelm. There are few trees in the world finer than a fine sweeping elm; and 
two or three of them will give even a common looking dwelling a look of dignity. 
If you plant fruit trees for shade, they are likely to be broken to pieces for the 


fruit, and they grow unsightly by the time that forest trees grow spreading and 
umbrageous. 
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There are very few men whose friends build so fair a monument to their memory, 
as they can raise with their own hands, by planting an elm or a maple where it 
can grow for a century, to be an ornament to the country. 

Don’t be afraid to clip hedges, or cut back young trees, when you are planting 
them. You gain more growth than you lose, though you may not be able to 
comprehend it till you have seen it with your own eyes. 

Never work your ground in wet weather if you can avoid it, as it makes it clod- 
like and compact by forcing the air out. And ridge up your kitchen garden 
ground before winter, so as to expose as much surface as possible to the action of 
the frost. 

Never lose an opportunity of getting sods from the corners of old pastures, or 
the breaking up of commons or meadows, where they can be spared. Placed in 
heaps, and rotted, they make excellent mould for tender plants or trees ; placed 
in a pile and burned, they form the best fertilizer for roses and rare flowering 
plants. 

Send a man about your neighborhood to collect all the bones that are thrown 
away as useless by persons ignorant of their value. Put them in a large pot and 
pour sulphuric acid and water over them, and they will all turn to paste, and finally 
to powder. This is the best possible manure for pear-trees and grape-vines. 


AN Op DiaGer. 


GRAPES UNDER OUTSIDE DOORS. 


Tue Saratoga County Press says, respecting the Vermont Patent Grapery men- 


tioned in our September number: “ In reading the notice of a Vermonter’s patent 
for a grapery, we are reminded of a conversation with one of our subscribers, C. 
W. Dake, Esq., of Greenfield, last spring. He was telling us of the abundant 
crop of Isabella Grapes he raised every year, when we made some inquiries in 
regard to his way of saving them from the early frosts that generally prevented 
their reaching maturity in this latitude. - In answer to this, he said that he set his 
vine on the south side of his barn, and had the eaves of the barn project over it, 
or else a sort of projection was made from the side of the barn for a short distance. 
Then the vines were trained up against the side of the barn, and some wide doors 
were made like ordinary cheap barn doors, and hung each side of where the vines 
were trained up. When there was a prospect of a frosty night, the doors were 
closed and fastened, thus in a single instant protecting them, and when morning 
came, the doors were opened to let in the sun on them. In this way, with a very 
little expense and trouble he was enabled to secure the ripening and protection of 
his grapes, and enjoy a luxury such as few persons know of hereabouts. Although 
we have no recollection of speaking about it, we presume he keeps his vines shut 
up in winter, perhaps protected with straw, which might be done with little trouble, 
if necessary. If the Horticulturist editor or correspondents can suggest any- 
thing. cheaper or better than this, Mr. Dake and our readers would like to hear 
of it.” 

Undoubtedly, this is a good plan in northern latitudes for grapes which only 
occasionally are injured by early frost. We have seen something of the kind 
which was successful, and even for foreign grapes in cities, a simple protection 
might be sufficient. Black Hamburg Grapes have frequently been thoroughly 
ripened on walls in the open air in Philadelphia—say one year in four, and under 
favorable circumstances ; with doors such as described, they would probably ripen 
nearly always. 
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A QUAINT OLD BOOK ON HORTICULTURE. 


New ORcHARD AND GARDEN; OR, THE BEST WAY OF PLANTING, 
4 GRAFTING, AND TO MAKE ANY Grounp Goop ror A Rica ORCHARD: 
Particularly in the North, and generally for the whole Kingdom 

| of England, as in Nature, Reason, Situation, and all Probabilitie, 
may and doth appeare. With the Country Housewife’s Garden 

BERS| for Herbs of Common Use—their Virtues, Seasons, Profits, Orna- 

| ments, Varietie of Knots, Models for Trees, and Plots for the best 

| ordering of Grounds and Walkes. As, also, the Husbandry of 

Bees, with their several Uses and Annoyances, all being the Ex- 

perience of Forty-Eight Yeares’ Labour, and now the third time 

Corrected, and much Enlarged. By Wittiam Lawsox. Where- 

unto is newly added the Art of Propagating Plants, with the true ordering of all manner of 


Fruits, in their Gathering, carrying Home, and Preservation. Printed at London, by 
J. H., for Francis Williams, 1626. 


We beg the reader to observe the date of this quaint title-page of a thin quarto of fifty- 
seven pages, which a valued friend (Dr. C. D. Meigs) has laid on our table as the greatest 
curiosity of gardening literature still extant. Gerard’s Historie of Plants was printed in 
1597, and Evelyn’s Sylva about fifty years after that of Lawson. Indeed, Lawson’s was the 
gardening book of England two hundred and thirty years since, when Charles the First was 
on the throne. This rare copy is perfect in all its pages, quaint to the last degree in its 
style and printing, and so very curious in all respects as to be a strong inducement to repro- 
duce it for the benefit and amusement of the horticulturists of the present day. 

Let us see what are its contents. The title-page, in addition to its lengthened details, 
contains a cut (given in our last number) rudely representing an orchard, with three men 
at work. One is trimming a sucker that has sprung up near the root of a fruit-tree, with 
a sickle; another is digging a hole, with a trimmed tree lying beside him, ready to plant ; 
the third has a spade inserted in the ground, and holds a young fruit-tree in his left hand, 
ready to be inserted. Around the cut are the following mottoes: “Skill and paines bring 
fruitfull gaines ;” “Nemo sibi natus.” The work is dedicated very gracefully to the “Right 
Worshipful Sir Henry Belosses, Knight Baronet.” The preface is very curious. Then fol- 
lows a table of contents. Chapter I. treats of “the best, surest, and readiest way to make 
a good Orchard and Garden, and of the Gardener and his Wages.” This functionary’s 
qualifications should be “religious, honest, skilfull, painfull,’’ and declares “there is no 
plague so infectious as popery and knavery.” Concerning his skill, “he must not be a 
scholist, to make show, or take in hand that which he cannot performe, especially in so 
weighty a thing as an orchard, than the which there can be no humane thing more excel- 
lent, either for pleasure or profit, as shall (God willing) be proved in the treatise following. 
The gardener had not need be an idle or lazy lubber; there will ever be something to doe. 
Weeds are always growing. The great mother of all living creatures, the earth, is full of 
seed in her bowels, and any stirring gives them heat of sunne, and being laid neere day, 
they grow,” &c. 

As to the aphorisms of the present day, we find them mostly here either forcibly taught, 
or alluded to in such a manner as to leave us almost ready to say “there is” little “new 
under the sun.” In barren ground, you are to dig large holes, “and fill the same with fat, 
pure, and mellow earth, one whole foot higher than your soyle.” * * “But be sure you 
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set your trees neither in dung nor barren earth.” Deep trenching is commanded, and many 
curious and just remarks are made regarding “ soyles,” moisture, and other similar topics, 
all treated with what we are fain to consider as modern experiences. 

The style in which the garden and grounds are to be laid out, will excite a smile. A cut 
represents the old manor-house at the top, with a broad walk leading down the centre; at 
the first cross walk is a fountain, and at the second and last are stone steps; the whole is 
in squares, and at the side of the page are the directions. The reader will remark that the 
distance recommended between trees is sixty feet! A garden-knot is simply a mathe- 
matical flower bed. 

Then we have chapters “of Fences,” “of Sets,” “of the Distances of Trees,” “of the 
Placing of Trees,” “ of Grafting,” “ of the Right Dressing of Trees,” with a portrait of espa- 
lier fruit-trees, &c., and a long pole, trimmed up to two high branches! as they still trim in 
cities, “of Foyling” (manuring), “of Annoyances,” which consist of “Gals,” not girls, but 
galls, “ Canker, Mosse, Weaknes in Setting, Barke Bound, Worme, and Deadly Wounds,” 
with the proper ‘“‘Remedys.” Animals and birds are treated of in the same excellent 
mode. 

A chapter on the “ Age of Trees,” and finally, a capital essay on “Gathering and Keeping 
Fruits,” in which we trace the original and very excellent “fruite room’ now much em- 
ployed. 

We are extending this notice heyond our usual limits, but the style and manner are so 
excellent, and the truths the very same we now insist on, that we must make an extract 
from page 53, near the close of this very rare and unique fasciculus :— 

“ When God had made man after his own image, in a perfect state, and would have him 
to represent himself in authority, He placed him in Paradise. What was Paradise but a 
garden of trees and hearbes, full of pleasure, nothing there but delights. * * And whither 
do men withdraw themselves from the troublesome Affayres of their Estate, being tired with 
the hearing and judging of litigious Controversies; choaked (as it were) with the close 
ayres of their sumptuous buildings, their stomacks cloyed with variety of Banquets, their 
eares filled and overburthened with tedious discoursings ; whither? but into their orchards, 
made and prepared, dressed and destinated for that purpose, to renue and refresh their 
senses, and to call home over-wearied spirits. Nay it is (no doubt) a comfort to them, to 
set open their casements into a most delicate garden and orchard, whereby they may not 
only see that, wherein they are so much delighted, but also to give fresh, sweet, and pleasant 
ayre to their galleries and chambers. Farewell.” 

The work is much applauded by Evelynin his Sylva. How it ever got to America, and 
by whose care it has been so wonderfully preserved, with only a thin, paper cover, is a 
mystery. 

The publisher of the Horticulturist, after considerable inquiry, discovered sufficient black- 
letter type to set up a page at a time; the pages were then stereotyped with fac-similes of 
the curious old wood-cuts, and the whole work is now reproduced, so as perfectly to resem- 
ble the original in all respects. He offers it for sale as the greatest curiosity for a horticul- 
tural library, for one dollar, and an inducement to a little exertion on the part of the friends 
of the Horticulturist ; it will be forwarded to every person who procures and remits for a club 
of four or more subscribers, as will be seen in the advertising pages. 

In order to exhibit the style of the book as now reproduced, we insert a stereotyped page, 
which fortunately happens to be of the same size of those of the Horticulturist ; so that those 
who choose to do so, may bind the work with the present, or the next volume :— 








Orchard 
as good 
as a corn- 


held. 


Compared 
with a 
Vine- 
yard. 


Compared 
with a 
garden. 


Site. An Orchard. Chap. 111. 


tender leaues and twigs, but not the tree. UWUherefore (to returne) it is 
pevillous to stop the sap. And Where, or When, Did pou euer see a great 
tree packt on a wall? Nap, who did euer know a tree so bnkindly splat, 
come to age? £ haue Heard of some, that out of their imaginary cunning, 
haue planted such Crees on the North sive of the wall, to auoid drought, 
but the heat of the Sunne is as comfortable (which then should haue 
tegarved) as the drought is hurtfull. And although water is a sourraigne 
temedp against Drought, pet want of Sun is no Wap to be helped. 
TU herefore to conclude this Chapter, let pour ground lie so, that it map 
haue the benefit of the south, and west Sunne, and so low and close, that 
it map haue moisture, and increase his fatnesse (for trees are the greatest 
suckers and pillers of earth) and (as much as map de) free from great winds. 


CHAP. IIII. 
Of the Quantitie. 


= wae | would be remembred what a benefit riseth, not 
> S| onelp to euetp particular owner of an @rchard, 


| 
Panta 4 


4 | but also to the common-wealth, bp sFruit, as 
i! shall be shewed in the 16. chapter (God willing) 
whereupon must needs follow: the greater the 

™ Orchard is (being good and well Kept) the better 

ey ¥, it ts, for of good things, being equally good, the 
biggest is the best. And if it shall appeare, that 

= NO ground a man occupieth (no, not the Corne= 


field) peeldeth more gaine to the purse, and house- 
keeping (not to speake of the vnspeakable pleasure) quantity for quantity, 
than a good Orchard (besives the cost in planting, and dressing an 
Orchard, is not so much bp farre, as the labour and feeding of pour 
Corne-fields, nor for durance of time, comparable, besides the certainty 
of the one before the other) ¥ see not how anp labour, or cost in this kind, 
can be ivlp or Wastefully bestowed, or thought too much. And what other 
thing is a Ginepard (in those countries Where Vines doe thriue) than a 
large Orchard of trees bearing fruit? Orv what difference is there in the 
iuice of the Grape, and our Cypver and Perrp, but the goodnesse of the 
Soile and clime where they grow? which maketh the one more ripe, and 
$0 more pleasant then the other. UWAhatsoeuer can be said for the benefit 
tising from an Orchard, that makes for the largenesse of the Orchards 
bounds. And (me thinkes) thep Doe preposterouslp, that bestow more 
cost and labours, and more ground in and bpon a Garden than vbpon an 
Orchard, whence they teape and map teape doth more pleasure and more 
profit, by infinite degrees. And further, that a Garden neuer so fresh, 
and faite, and well kept, cannot continue without both renewing of the 
eatth, and the herbs often, in the short and ordinarp age of a man: 
whereas pour Orchard well Kept shall dure diuers Hundred peeves, as 
shall be shewed chapter 14. En a large @rehard there is. much labour 
saucd, in fencing, and otherwise: for three little Orchards, or few trees, 
being (in a manner) all out-sides, ate so blasted and Dangered, and com= 
monip in Keeping neglected, and requite a great fence; whereas tn great 
Orchards, trees are a mutuall Vefence one to another, and the keeping is 
tegarded, and lesse fencing serues six acres together, than three in seues 
tall inclosures, 
Pow 
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GARDEN VEGETABLES, NO. 12.—BEETS. 
BY WM. CHORLTON. 


THE many sorts of beets which are generally made use of for the kitchen are 
all of biennial duration ; they belong to the natural order Chenopodee or Spi- 
naceous plants, and are recognized by the botanist as two species, viz., Beta 
vulgaris and B. cicla. The probability is, however, that these are nothing more 
than well-marked varieties; certainly, as practically presented to us, the thing is 
as clearly defined in some of the different sorts that are cultivated and known to 
be only such. The whole genus is indigenous to the temperate and warm parts 
of Europe, and has been accepted in the list of edibles since the time of the elder 
Tradescant. Notwithstanding their eastern origin, beets thrive as well on our 
western continent, and enjoy the influence of our sunny skies, as is proved by the 
greater amount of saccharine matter which is deposited in the roots. This fact 
explains the reason why many esculents are consumed here to a large amount that 
are only made available in the northern parts of that country as additions, in the 
form of pickle, &c., upon the tables of luxury. Such is the case with beets; yet 
we have them as a wholesome and every-day dish throughout the year. To main- 
tain this uninterrupted supply in the best state requires a series of sowings, by 
which young and tender roots can always be had. The Turnip-rooted kinds may 
be put in from the commencement of the ground being in good working order 
after winter, at intervals of three weeks, up to the middle of July, in the more 
northern States, and the latter part of August as we proceed further south. 
The sowing of the Long-rooted sorts should be discontinued some three weeks 
earlier, as otherwise the roots would not mature sufficiently to keep well through 
the winter. 

Beets will grow better than most other root crops in a partial shade, but are 
always of much superior quality, and more profitable, when in an open exposure. 
The soil should also be rich, light, and mellow. If abundantly manured for a 
previous crop so much the better; but when not so, apply a liberal dressing of 
good rotted barn-yard dung, which dig in, and break up the soil well as the work 
proceeds. Sow the seeds two inches asunder, in drills one foot apart and one 
inch deep; cover up carefully. Here I would protest against that everlasting 
use of the rake in the vegetable garden, which some men are so guilty of. To 
cover seeds which are sown in drills, commence at the end, go along, with a foot 
on each side, turn the heels inwards, and the toes outwards; rub the feet lightly 
on the surface, and see how nicely the soil, pulverized in this way, will fall into 
the drill, and how evenly the seeds will be covered; and my word for it, if you 
are not wedded to old prejudices, or have any mechanical idea to guide you in 
the operation, you will never use a rake again for the same purpose. This is far 
better than drawing the rougher, and, often, through bad spade work, hard lumps 
upon delicate seeds, part of which are weighed down so much that they are pre- 
vented from ever rising above ground, and others left exposed to the atmosphere 
and drying winds. Thus many an honest seedsman is very unjustly blamed for 
selling bad seeds when the fault has been in this ignorant procedure. In this 
particular case\a small portion of ground is sufficient for each succession; conse- 
quently, it should be forecasted so as not to make this take the position of a 
permanent summer crop, but make use of the outside borders, or those pieces 
which can be again filled up with'some article to succeed on the same spot, or has 
been before occupied by some transient production. little reflection will render 
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plain to any ordinary mind what is here meant, and attention to the matter will pre- 
vent the garden from presenting ugly vacancies. For the first sowing choose a warm 
situation, and when the young plants have advanced three or four leaves thin out 
to six or eight inches, after which give a good and deep hoeing, and keep clear 
of weeds with the same instrument as they advance in growth. The following are 
amongst the best varieties in cultivation :— 

Extra Early Turnip, or Bassano.—The earliest of all beets. Flavor, sweet and 
good. Texture, crisp and tender. Color, yellowish pink, striped transversely. 

Early Blood Turntp.—The best for all purposes after the first sowing, where 
the turnip-rooted form is preferred. Flavor, good. Texture, solid and crisp. 
Color, light blood crimson. 

Long Smooth Blood.—If a large, long, and well-formed root is preferred, this 
is the kind; but there is no advantage, excepting quantity, in a large beet for the 
table. Flavor, good. Texture, solid and coarse-grained. Color, dark crimson. 

Whaite’s Dwarf Dark Blood, or London Dwarf Blood.—As a long beet, this 
is decidedly the best, although it will not produce the same weight, on a given 
space, as the last described. Flavor, sweetand nutty. Texture, crisp and tender, 
even to maturity. Color, blackish crimson, both root and leaves. This variety 
ought always to be grown, in preference to all others, where coloring is required 
for confectionary, &c., and it makes a most beautiful pickle. When true, it is of 
small size and dwarf habit. 

Silver, or Sea Kale.—This is fibrous rooted, and the serviceable parts are the 
leaves, which, if cooked in the same manner as spinage, make a very good accom- 
paniment on the dinner-table. Or the stalks may be stripped and boiled like 
asparagus, when they are very little inferior to that esteemed vegetable. It is, 
however, tender, and will not bear much frost nor wet; consequently, when de- 
sirable to have it in the winter, the seeds should be sown in a suitable place about 
the middle of June, so that a frame may be covered over when frost is expected. 
In this way we obtain another to our, at present, meagre supply of fresh vege- 
tables through the winter season. 

Green- Leaved.—Another fibrous rooted sort, and only serviceable for flavoring 
soups, to which the leaves impart a sweetish pleasant taste. This is considerably 
hardier than the last. The seeds may be sown early in spring, and a supply of 
leaves will be furnished throughout the season. 

Beets are soon injured by frost, which renders it necessary to house them in due 
time. When taking them up for this purpose choose a dry day, and do not bruise 
them nor break the lower top roots off more than can be avoided ; cut the leaves 
to within an inch of the crown, but not through it; reserve the central tuft entire, 
as the juices and coloring matter are subject to ooze out from the wounds, thereby 
causing the bulbs.to shrivel and deteriorate in quality. For the same reason they 
ought to be boiled entire and peeled afterwards. The quantity required up to the 
latter part of winter may be put up into barrels and kept covered with straw in 
a cool but frost-proof cellar; or the lower ends covered with sand, or earth, in a 
similar place; and the remaining portion should be kept in a heap outside, in the 
same way as recommended for turnips in the September number. 

To save Seed.—Choose those roots that are perfectly true to character, of good 
form and color; plant out when all danger of frost is over, eighteen inches apart, 
with the top level to the surface, and do not put any two kinds in the same vici- 
nity, as the progeny would be more or less mixed up by cross fertilization. 
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DELAWARE GRAPE.* 


Two years ago, we gave expression to the opinion that this country was on the 
eve of attaining much better hardy grapes than we then possessed. This has come 
sooner than was anticipated, and in a different way, not so much by hybridization 
as by accident. The Rebecca and Delaware have both originated in the same 
way ; they may be said to have been accidental discoveries. The efforts of the 
hybridizer have yet to be heard from. 

Mr.C. Downing gives the report of the origin of the Delaware from the opinion 
of Mr. A. Thompson, of Delaware, Ohio, thus: “‘ That it was an accidental seed- 
ling, as it is free from mildew, never prematurely losing its leaves, and seeming to 
luxuriate in our climate, which cannot be said of any foreign variety with which 
we are acquainted. 

“Bunch, small, very compact, and generally shouldered. Berries, smallish, 
round when not compressed. Skin, thin, of a beautiful light-red or flesh eolor, 
very translucent, passing to a wine color by long keeping. It is without hardness 
or acidity in its pulp, exceedingly sweet, but sprightly, vinous, and aromatic. * * 
It is a vigorous grower, an early and profuse bearer, and probably more hardy 
than Isabella or Catawba. In the garden of Mr. Thompson, where all other kinds 
were nearly destroyed by the unprecedented cold of 1855 and 1856, this alone was 
uninjured. It ripens nearly or quite three weeks before the Isabella. Its bunches 
and berries are very greatly increased in size by high culture.” 

This is a high character; probably not too high. Our artist has drawn the 
accompanying figure from the largest and most shouldered bunch forwarded to us 
by Mr. George W. Campbell, of Delaware, Ohio. Mr. Campbell remarks that 
this bunch was not fully colored—perhaps not quite ripe—having grown partially 
in the shade. He also finds the vines free from mildew, more hardy than the Isa- 
bella, Catawba, or Diana, and he, too, believes it to be an accidental seedling. 

The vine is not so vigorous in its growth, especially while young, as the Isabella 
or Catawba, but more so than the Rebecca; it makes new shoots of fifteen or 
twenty feet in length, and a vine of Mr. Campbell’s ripened one hundred bunches 
in its fourth year. 


Mr. Henry C. Noble, of Columbus, Ohio, writes thus respecting the Delaware :— 


“ Cotumsus, Onto, Nov. 3, 1857. 

“Eprror Horticutturist: In your November number, you speak justly in high praise of 
the ‘ Delaware Grape,’ yet, for a proper appreciation of its peculiarities, a few notes from 
experience may not be out of place. In the spring of 1854,I procured a vine from Mr. 
Thompson, of Delaware, Ohio (the gentleman who introduced it into notice), and planted 
it with great care. The first season it grew about twelve inches. It is a peculiarity of this 
variety worthy of notice, that no treatment will make it grow rapidly the first season after 
transplanting; and sometimes it grows quite slowly for several years. It may be as well, 
in this connection, to speak of the difficulties of propagating it. It will not be a favorite of 
nurserymen. Out of thirty cuttings set out last spring, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, but five or six grew at all, and none of these made more than a few leaves of growth. 
Such plants are too weak to endure severe weather. The true way to propagate this variety 
is by layering. The layers become stout and good the second year. 

“To return to my experience. The second year, my vine produced two fine, healthy 
shoots, about ten feet long. These ripened their wood early and well, notwithstanding the 
season was very wet. The succeeding winter (1855-6) was very severe here (24° below 
zero), but the cold only destroyed a few buds about the centre of the vine. My Catawbas 
and Isabellas, in the same yard, and more protected, were very seriously damaged. The 
third year, one branch was layered, and the other trained for fruit. The layer produced six 


* See Frontispiece. 
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good shoots; the other branch grew very well, and produced afew grapes. This, the fourth 
year, the vine produced a beautiful crop of grapes, most of the fruit spurs having three, 
and some four perfect bunches. We gathered a hundred bunches from the one vine, some 
of which were finely shouldered, and as firm as ‘ Miller’s Burgundy,’ and looked as if chiselled 
from amber. They were exhibited at our ‘county fair,’ and distributed among the ‘ diggers,’ 
and pronounced ‘very best.’ The flavor is much better when freshly gathered than after a 
few days’ keeping. The wood, last winter, did not suffer a particle, even at the slenderest 
ends of the shoots, although the thermometer was again about 20° below zero. Here, where 
we have a good horticultural society, and think we know something about fruit, we con- 
sider the Delaware Grape the best table grape for out-door culture we have ever had (the 
Rebecca has not yet reached us), and unhesitatingly pronounce it perfectly hardy. It is a 
little discouraging to start, but when obtained, it fully pays for all one’s care and patience. 
There are no vines here to sell, and it is in great demand. 


Respectfully, H. C. Nosiz.” 
We have a valuable communication from Mr. Samuel Miller, of Calmdale, Pa., 


respecting some other important additions to our stock of new and hardy grapes, 
which shall appear in January. 


HYBRIDIZING GRAPES. 
BY A PRACTICAL GARDENER, BOSTON, MASS. 


In Mr. W. N. White’s interesting report on the grapes of Georgia, I notice the 
following sentence: ““We would not, however, assert that hybridization, naturally 
or artificially, is absolutely impossible, but nearly so, &c.” So excellent a 


botanist as Le Conte is also quoted, as doubting the possibility of hybridization 


ever occurring in the genus Vitis. At first reading, I was rather surprised to 
find such opinions recorded by such authorities, as hybridization is an everyday 
occurrence amongst practical grape growers. In early forcing it is often very 
difficult to get the various kinds of Muscats to set their fruit properly, owing to 
their stamens proving abortive; this they usually remedy by impregnating the 
flowers with the pollen of any other grape they may have in bloom at the time, 
and in that case generally get a pretty full crop of fruit. This, of course, is all 
that is required to hybridize a grape; and if it were desired to hybridize any 
variety artificially, all that would be necessary would be to destroy the stamens 
before the pollen had matured; even though the petals had to be destroyed to 
get to them, the essential organs of reproduction would not be injured thereby. 
The cohering of the petals when they exist are no doubt a bar to natural hybrid- 
ization; but I have no doubt that the petals are occasionally abortive in a 
natural state, as I have already stated the stamens are in an artificial one. Many 
plants are now known to be polygamous that botanists have been in the habit of 
considering to bear perfect flowers in all cases; and as the grape-vine is certainly 
so at times under artificial treatment, there may be circumstances arise in a natural 
state sufficient to induce it to change its sexual character there also, and to explain 
many things which otherwise seem improbable. 

It is rather startling, after we have heard so much of the valuable hybrids of 
Mr. J. F. Allen, of Salem, and others, now to be told that such hybrids are 
impossible. 

In another part of the same number of the Horticulturist, another writer recom- 
mends to hybridize the native with the foreign grape in order to improve it. 
This is well worth trial, though it may not succeed ; for, though there is nothing 
in the structure of the flower to prevent the attempt, which may not be overcome 
by artificial means, yet there may be physiological peculiarities which often forbid 
the intermixture of as closely allied plants as the different species of grapes. 
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DIOSCOREA BATATAS., 
BY WILLIAM F. FALL, CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


I wisH to present to the readers of the Horticulturist my efforts in the culture 
of the Chinese Yam. I obtained from Messrs. Prince & Co., last spring, twenty 
tubers, for which I paid five dollars. I selected most excellent soil and position, 
and have cultivated carefully—indeed, I bestowed more than ordinary attention, 
sifting the earth, &c. &c. They have had what I should say a fair chance. The 
most vigorous of the vines do not exceed three feet in length, and are of the most 
delicate character. As to the Dioscorea batatas, or Chinese Yam (what a name 
for nothing!), upon examining, I could only find some strings, none of them larger 
than an ordinary pipe stem. I determined to let them remain in the ground, with 
a view of testing their value another season. New items are often prematurely 
extolled, and the few realize enormously at the expense of the confiding. I view 
it as one of the most worthless esculents I ever attempted to cultivate; and the 
idea given so much currency to by Messrs. Prince & Co., that it is destined to 
equal in value the cotton crop of these United States, to me seems superlatively 
hazardous, to say the least of it. I would not this moment pay Messrs. P. & Co. 
one hundred and eighty cents for their 180,000 tubers to propagate in this latitude. 
The gentlemen speak with more than ordinary confidence, and base their statements 
upon the result of their culture in France. It is difficult for us to ascertain truly 
their success in that distant land; we would rather hear from those engaged in our 
midst in its culture than from those not particularly interested in ‘“ realizing millions 
as its first propagators.” If it is that estimable esculent, “the greatest boon ever 
given by God to man,” I say, let us have it. We hope, therefore, the one thousand 
persons supplied by P. & Co. will, from every section of the Union, give their 
experience. We shall then know what latitude it best suits. 


MILDEW ON THE GOOSEBERRY. 
BY AN ENGLISH GARDENER. 


Sir: I am not well used to writing, and would any time prefer to use the 
spade instead of the pen; but I think it is a duty we all owe to each other to 
communicate any facts we know in retarn for those we receive through your valu- 
able journal. In a late number, Mr. W. Bacon gives his experience with the 
Gooseberry. He instances a case where a bush suffered to become choked by 
weeds, escaped from the mildew which formerly attacked it. I have had experience 
so very like his for the past three years, that I am sure it will please him to find 
his opinions so nearly confirmed ; and perhaps others may derive a hint, by which 
the difficulties which surround the cultivation of this indispensable fruit may be 
removed. 

Three years ago, our little place was bought from a small farmer, or “ truck- 
man” (as we call them here in our town), for a country residence. Along a line 
fence were many native gooseberry bushes, which I have always supposed to be 
the Houghtou’s Seedling of the nursery catalogues. This fence being very old 
and unsightly, I proposed to my employer to have Chinese arbor-vite planted 
against it. She consented only on condition that I should not destroy the goose- 
berry bushes, It was hard to get the arbor-vite stuck in between, in some places, 
the gooseberry plants were so thick ; but it was done at length. The ground was 
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so full of the creeping roots of blue grass, that I never expected the plants to be 
of any further use than of pleasing the lady by their existence; but, to my sur- 
prise, they have borne, the past three years, enormous crops, though quite smothered 
by grass and the arbor-vite, and without any pruning or attention of any kind. 
I did not, it is true, ever think that they were free from mildew through this 
smothering up; for until I read Mr. Bacon’s remark, I always thought this kind 
never mildewed ; but I certainly did think this neglect every way suited to it. My 
own idea is, that the English varieties are mach more liable to mildew than any 
other kind, at any rate. I think all smooth, glossy-leaved plants more liable to 
mildew than others. The foreign grape, with its tender skin, easily mildews, 
while the rough, coarse-foliaged native is nearly exempt. In my experience as a 
gardener, I have noticed that cold draughts in a vinery are nearly certain to breed 
mildew, or sudden changes of any kind. I am no botanist, and am unable to say 
whether the mildew on the gooseberry and that on the vine are of the same nature ; 
but I suppose the effect is the same—that is, that sudden changes of some kind 
injure the tissue, which mildew is then able to exist upon. If this supposition is 
correct, the reason is plain why a gooseberry imbedded in weeds is not so liable 
to mildew. The weeds protect the plant from the sudden changes that cause 
mildew. I have prevented mildew in some cases, to some extent, by scattering a 
little salt under the gooseberry bushes. I have noticed that the disease usually 
makes its appearance after a very dry day; and as, in Mr. Downing’s article in 
your late number, it is stated that ‘‘ salt helps all dry soils amazingly, giving them 
greater attractions for moisture, and greater power to hold it in dry weather,” this 
still confirms the idea that anything that will guard the gooseberry from sudden 
changes, will help to protect it from mildew. 

I am but a plain, practical man, and can make no pretension to fine writing; 
but if you think these lines of any service, I should be glad for you to print them. 

[Our friend has our thanks for his sensible communication. It is the “ plain, 
practical men” who, with the many sources of information daily before them, and 
with the powers of observation such as our correspondent possesses, are the most 
capable of rendering the greatest service to practical gardening. We commend 
7 5 area remarks to the attention of unsuccessful gooseberry growers. 
—Eb. 


THE CRACKING OF THE PEAR. 
BY WM. TOMPKINS, GERMANTOWN, N. Y. 


Mr. Eprror: Permit me, through your valuable journal, for the benefit of your 
correspondent ‘‘ Terra,” and others, to give my experience with the so-called 
“ Butter Pear.” From the description that he gives of it, I presume he means 
the pear here known as White Doyenné, or Virgalieu. In this particular locality, 
it formerly was productive, and highly esteemed, till about the year 1849; in other 
places not many miles distant, it has been known to crack for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, or longer. About ten years since, I embarked in pear culture. As my soil 
seemed to be well adapted to this fruit, I planted the Doyenné quite extensively. 
A lot of old trees on my farm at that time, made an annual dividend of noble 


fruit, which always sold ata high price. Not many years after this, to my no 
small mortification, I discovered unmistakable signs in my orchard of the disease 
which had proved so troublesome elsewhere. At first, it was confined to trees in 
a weak or neglected condition, but it kept on increasing, year after year, till finally 
it overran the whole orchard. Downing and others, at that time, supposed that 
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the cracking of the fruit was owing to some deficiency of mineral manures in the 
soil, and various things were recommended to renovate this pear, of which I tried 
lime, bone dust, wood ashes, potash, &c., all to no purpose, and finally abandoned 
its culture. You perhaps would ask, did I “dig out” my trees? By no means. 
By reading the Horticulturist, I learned that the Bartlett was noted everywhere 
for its productiveness, superior quality, and total exemption from the disease which 
is so ruinous to the ‘‘ Doyenné.” I resolved to work them all with ‘ Bartletts.” 
The old trees were cleft grafted, and the young ones carefully budded in the lead- 
ing branches, and this season they bore an abundant crop of noble pears, from 
which I have realized a nice sum of money. Friend “Terra” says he went into 
‘pear culture enthusiastically,” from which I infer that he planted them in the 
best manner, and gave them the best of care. He says they commenced bearing 
“six years ago.” They were probably planted six years previous to their fruiting, 
which would make them now twelve years old. 

In my mind’s eye, I picture to myself his trees as fine, healthy fellows, with 
smooth bark, branching out within three feet of the ground, and large enough to 
produce a bushel of pears each. 

Friend “ Terra,” if you value time, stay your hand ; don’t destroy the pets that 
you have been twelve years rearing, when, in so short a period, you can convert 
them into some other variety which is noted for its exemption from the disease 
that has been so disastrous to your most cherished hopes. Many of my trees that 
have been worked only three years, have borne abundantly this season. 

An unusual searcity of apples prevails throughout the eastern portion of this 
State. Currants, strawberries, pears, raspberries, and grapes, have been abundant. 


SOME HINTS FOR FARMING AND GARDENING, 
FURNISHED TO A SON WHEN HE “SET-UP” FOR HIM- 
SELF. 

BY FIGARO. 


ALways cultivate with your eyes turned towards the nearest market. This 
ought to be the first rule for a farmer, for, without conveniences to sell your products 
at fair prices, and to get your manures easily and cheap, farming will not pay 
well, if it pays at all. 

“« Rise early in the morning,” and have your eye on everything. A good start 
is worth many an hour of labor through the day. 

Be your own overseer and foreman. You are no longer an independent man 


as soon as there is some indispensable individual upon your farm. 
to part’ with the best, and to take his place. 
and impertinence. 

Be kind, just, and fair, in dealing with your hands; but . “keep up your 
hedges.” In other words, don’t let others interfere with your authority. 

Let order be ‘‘the farm’s first law.” Disorder and neglect are very expensive. 

Have your cattle gently treated; you will save many a valuable animal, and 
prevent many a sad accident. 

Take care of all tools, and have the best ones ; they are the cheapest after all. 

Don’t neglect good advice, but do not accept them readily from every one; 
and chiefly do not consult your helps; you are sure to spoil them. Keep up your 
authority, anyhow. 


Keep a ledger of expenses and profits, and again, ‘Rise early in the morning.” 


Be ready 
That will do away with exactions 
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Norice.—We shall esteem it an especial favor if letters and papers intended for the editor, 
are always addressed to him at Germantown (Philadelphia), Pennsylvania. 


James D. Futton, one of the ablest nurserymen, who died suddenly within a few weeks, 
has left a reputation for sterling integrity. We shall insert an obituary of him in January. 


Tue Packine Boox.—In the business part of a periodical, circulating from Canada to Cali- 
fornia, sending after small sums involves the destruction of the work ; on such a plan, the 
Horticulturist would entirely be broken up. With the knowledge of this before them, the 
several publishers have been compelled to adopt the plan of throwing aside the packing book 
at the end of each year, and of opening a new one as subscribers indicated their wishes. This 
plan it is necessary to pursue ; with the present number almost all subscriptions cease, and 
renewals are hoped for. If, in this process, any.one feels slighted, the publisher will regret 
it as much as the reader, and we hope to hear that no such case has occurred. If all will 
communicate their wishes fully and freely, we shall have another year’s pleasant chat with 
our old readers, not one of whom will it be agreeable to part from. 

We trust all will give notice of deficiencies or omissions of every kind. 


CLosz oF THE VoLUME.—We close the twelfth volume of the Horticulturist with some feel- 
ings of satisfaction at its success, with others of regret. It has pursued its way, the past 
year, with the usual endeavor on the part of its proprietor, editor, and contributors, to make 
it readable and useful; the best evidences that it has the approval of its friends, have been 
received in a continued flow of new patrons, no less than its cordial reception by thousands 
of older readers, who have marked their friendship by successful endeavors to introduce it 
among their neighbors. The regret is founded upon the altered condition of the times, which 
has thrown many out of employment, and doubtless has interfered with the pecuniary means 
of some who peruse our varied pages, and to whom we shall have something to say in our 
next volume. 

This regret is softened, however, by remembering that our subscribers are mostly inde- 
pendent residents of the country, who, if they have suffered by the times, have done so in 
a less degree than citizens. If the former have lost some of their resources, they have re- 
maining their acres for future tillage—their trees for future fruit—their gardens and nurse- 
ries for certain returns. The storm which blew over our commercial emporiums, though of 
human creation, may be likened to a sudden hurricane, the portents of which were visible, 
but unheeded; the wind breaking the glass of storekeepers, awnings smashing neighbor’s 
heads, and the rain pouring in everywhere, to ruin and destroy the merchandise. Losses 
too great to be enumerated, fell heavily upon all densely crowded populations ; but “the 
country is safe,” prices are still highly remunerative, and we may safely congratulate most 
members of our country community upon their condition and prospects. 

And yet, such is the sympathy of all classes with the panic-stricken commercial world, 
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that the utter ruin of very many periodical publications not founded on the wants or the 
affections of the public, may be anticipated. We predict the reverse for the Horticulturist, 
Its friends must be increased by the events just transpired. Thousands who sought in cities 
the means of existence, will now claim the blessings which country life bestows. Leaving 
the counting-house or the store, they will turn to cultivating the earth, and, we trust, will 
find in this original and natural employment of man, consolation for misfortunes which 
periodically cross the path of the merchant. There are enough inhabitants of cities left to 
create a permanent demand for all species of wholesome and attractive food. Fruits, large 
and small, are a necessity inadequately supplied—always Scarce and dear. The Horticul- 
turist is continually recording large profits from apples, pears, peaches, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, and vegetable culture; their producers have small rents to payin comparison with 
those of city storekeepers, and surely it is a more manly and intellectual occupation to till 
the earth, and take an interest in studying and assisting nature, than to be the slave of 
thoughts devoted to ribbons and yardsticks! or to pass anxious days and nights in betting 
on stocks, as if any set of pegple could ever grow rich by such a process! 

It cannot be too often repeated that the tendency of our people is too much given to non- 
producing employments. Ease of body is sought before cheerfulness of mind. Sedentary 
occupations are not so healthful as those in the open air; if statistics are to be believed, it 
is residents of the country who enjoy the greatest amount of physical health. Cities noto- 
riously depreciate even the human stature. Anattentive observer for forty years, may safely 
say that in cities families rapidly run out and disappear; the only permanent names are 
the land owners. Strange as it may sound, this is as evidently the story in America as in 
thickly settled Europe. Let it be the family policy for generation after generation to hold 
on to their land, never to risk its sale, to keep it under proper tillage, or even to grow tim- 
ber on it judiciously, and the property remains; the family name is there, the means of 
livelihood and education are at hand. Sell the land, go to the city, invest in convertible 
goods, and in more than nine cases in ten the money disappears, if not in the first, in the 
second generation. 

These reflections might be enforced by thousands and ten thousands of instances, but we 
feel no necessity for doing so ; our readers are no doubt convinced ; and with a few remarks 
suggested by an inspection of the last year’s pages of this work, we consign it, with all its 
imperfections, to the criticism of its numerous readers. 

The index-maker surrendered his annoying operation by calling our attention to the 
table of contents, which he says “embraces such a vast variety of interesting topics as 
perfectly to astonish me. I have made many indexes, but have rarely met with so many 
subjects illustrated in a single volume. I am no horticulturist myself, but I am greatly 
mistaken if these pages do not embrace most of the subjects which can interest the lover 
of the garden.” Our “indexer” is mistaken ; the topics of interest to the lover of nature 
are endless ; we are but beginning to enumerate them. Take the subject of vegetable growth, 
for instance, Look at fruit culture, landscape gardening! Try to ascertain what is best to 
do or to plant in new and untried circumstances ; endeavor to show practically to what your 
soil is specially adapted. In fine, study a little whether it be gardening or botany, and you 
will arrive at that very desirable point of knowledge, that we know almost nothing. 

We have a word, in conclusion, to say for ourselves. The time employed on this work 
has soothed many hours of anguish, when the mind was unfit for social intercourse; this 
condition of health will account for many deficiencies. The amusement and enjoyment 
afforded by occupation, and the sympathy in tastes of many old and new friends and cor- 
respondents, have been ample compensation for sometimes weary labor. 

The work has had the most successful twelvemonth that its existence can record. It has 
varied its topics, we trust, agreeably to the reader. A more southern latitude than had 
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heretofore been described in its pages, has engaged attention from the oft-recurring topics of 
the North. Biographical sketches of interesting personages connected with our subjects, 
have enlivened its pages; new correspondents have taken up the discussion of matters of 
the deepest interest to all who reside on their lands, and though sensible of its many short- 
comings, approbation has made our labor gweet. 

For the ensuing numbers, we are prepared with many things calculated to gratify the 
thirst for knowledge, and are happy to say we have enlisted numerous co-laborers, on whose 
information and experience our public is accustomed to rely. 


Tue Otp Diccrr.—As promised in the early part of this volume, the whole of the articles 
written by the late A. J. Downing, and signed “ An Old Digger,” have now appeared in the 
months for which they were originally written. At the time of their appearance, it was not 
known who wrote them, and in the collected edition of his works, after the author’s death, 
they were not included ; there was a propriety, therefore, in reprinting the series here as soon 
as it was ascertained that they came from so distinguished a pen. If this had not been the 
case, their general excellence and practical character, coupled with the circumstance that a 
very large proportion of our present readers did not possess the volumes containing them, 
made their reproduction important. They are now finished, and we enter upon a new year 
untrammelled by “ continuations,” and with much confidence in our various correspondents, 
and some hope that the experience gained in our two years and a half labors will conspire 
together to make the pages of the Horticulturist at least as valuable as heretofore. 


A Gate Fastener.—In a field leading to the Tors, at this place, is a gate which opens into 
the grounds of Mr. Shepperson’s pretty Tor Cottage. All sorts of contrivances for keeping 
it shut having been tried in vain, the 
following simple and effectual plan 
was hit upon: An iron loop was driven 
into the middle cross rail of the gate ; 

a rope was cast over the branch of a 

neighboring tree. A rough pole was 

then fitted at one end, with a staple 

long enough to work in the iron loop 

of the gate without jumping out when 

jarred. To this pole the rope was fixed 

at such a distance from the other end 

that, when suspended, and its staple 

dropped into the iron loop, the rope 

and pole would remain oblique when 

the gate was shut. The accompany- 

ing sketch explains this. When the 

gate was open, the pole was at the 

same time pushed back, but as soon 

as a person had passed through, the 

weight of the pole acting upon the middle of the gate closed it again, and as the pole swung 
freely on the rope, this could never fail to happen. The Fig. A shows how the staple and 
iron loop fitted together.—Jast, Ilfracombe, in Gardener’s Chroniele. 


To the two Michauxs (father and son), chiefly, are the French plaatations indebted for 
their surpassingly rich collections of American trees and shrubs, which long since-gave rise 
to the remark that an American must visit France to see the: productions of his native 


Vou. VII.—Dercemper, 1857. 37 
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forests. When shall it be said that the statement is no longer true? When shall we be 
able to point to a complete, or even a respectable American collection of our indigenous 
trees and shrubs ? 


Gossrp.—Fifty specimens of a good flowering plant, when put together, will give more 
effect when in bloom than fifty varieties of the best flowering plants in the world ; and one 
kind of annual will have more effect in a planted “ bedding” flower-bed than two, three, or 
more kinds. A rose-bed, consisting entirely of one variety—-say Souvenir de Malmaison—is 
more effective than a heterogeneous mixture.——All the China Asters, now so beautiful and 
improved, will come in a month earlier, if sown inthe autumn. Another sowing of them 
in the open border by the end of April, and a third in May, will save all the bother of rais- 
ing them in hotbeds. Clarkias, Collinsia bicolor, Gilia tricolor, and the spotted Nemophilas, 
should be twice transplanted ; the sweet Alyssum is also best from an autumn sowing ; 
Oxalis Boweii, when treated as a window plant, will bloom best in the late summer and 
autumn months. As soon as the flowering is over, lessen water, but give a little so long as 
the leaves are green. In potting afresh, place from eight to twelve strong bulbs, about 
three inches or so from the surface, in a six or eight-inch pot. Passiflora cerulea is hardy 
at Philadelphia, and should be planted for balconies in fibry loam and sandy peat. Once 
established, it should be pruned close back to within a bud or two of the main stems every 
winter.——Sir Joseph Paxton, of Crystal Palace celebrity, commenced life as a gardener ; 
and the best mathematician at King’s College, Aberdeen, at this time, is a man who part of 
the year works in agriculture, and during the other part studies in college. Seek, then, to 
inscribe your name in that golden record of self-made men, a place in which none of us 
can inherit, but all may aspire to attain. First of all, you must have self-reliance, depend- 
ence on your own powers, to achieve your own independence. The next step is industry ; 
“the diligent hand maketh rich” :-— 

“Round swings the hammer of industry, 
Quickly the sharp chisel rings, 
And the heart of the toiler has throbbings 
That stir not the bosom of kings. 
“He the true ruler and conqueror, 
He the true king of his race, 
Who nerveth his arm for life’s combat, 

And looks the strong world in the face.” 
—John Wesley, in his sermon on the use of money, says: “Make all you can—save all 
you can—give all youcan. You must also have temperance. Intemperance, like impro- 
vidence, is one of the evil eyes which look upon the labor of this country, and is not only 
the father of that cruel wolf which seeks admittance to the poor man’s hearth, viz., want, 
but is the destroyer of a man’s own self-respect, comfort, and respectability. You must 
likewise possess integrity of heart both towards God and man; be just and true in all your 
dealings, and commend yourselves by probity of conduct alike to all around you, as to 
Him (who seeth not as man seeth). The last step of the ladder which, by the divine 
blessing, you may hope to attain, is independence.”——The microscope is now so much im- 
proved as to attract attention from those least given to observation. When we see a soft 
snail eating a hard cabbage-leaf or carrot, if we reflect on the operation, we must conclude 
that it cannot be performed without the agency of teeth. The microscope shows us in the 
palate of a land or water snail, rows upon rows of teeth, containing, altogether, hundreds 
and hundreds of molars. The shark’s rows of teeth are nothing to the weapons that line 
the mouth of the little shell-fish called a whelk—half a dozen in each row in the middle, 
with a chevaur de frise of tusks on either side. A French microscopist made quite a sen- 
sation, lately, by proving that the male itch-insect, which had been unknown before, was 
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never found in the furrows of the skin as the female always is. He lives’on the surface of 
the epidermis, and being smaller, had escaped observation.——A bunch of the variety of 
Banana, called the St. Helena, was raised in England (under glass, of course) in 1843, 
weighing one hundred and thirty-three pounds. The proper minimum temperature for the 
Banana, is from 60° to 65° in winter, in summer from 65° to 70°, and the maximum 75° to 
85°, giving air on favorable occasions, keeping up a moist atmosphere, and using liquid 
manure occasionally.——Ammoniacal gas-water poured into the runs and haunts of ants, 
is a certain destroyer.——A mushroom will lift a heavy stone by its force of growth ; con- 
sidering that it is of a weak structure, and with a shallow root, it is a puzzling question 
how it does this. If by any chance you happen to have a bad plant, destroy it; do not 
give it away. A taste for flowers is likely to prevent a taste for sinful pleasures; we ought 
therefore to give away freely of the best we can spare. Were the flowers of the world to 
be taken away, they would leave a blank in the creation. Imagination cannot suggest a 
substitute for them. Be grateful for the gift of flowers.——The English railroads maintain 
an army of 100,000 employees, officers included: four tons of coal, and twenty tons of water, 
are flashed into steam every minute throughout the year! Twenty-six millions of “sleepers” 
were employed on the original construction of the English roads; they disappear at the rate 
of two millions a year. To provide these alone, requires the felling of 300,000 trees an- 
nually ; 5,000 acres of forest must be yearly cleared to provide the necessary quantity. If 
these figures were tried for America, they would be more than doubled. Some time since, 
a correspondent of the Boston Cultivator recommended potash for the rats, which troubled 
him very much, so that he felt justified in resorting to extreme measures to effect their ex- 
pulsion from his premises. He pounded up potash, and strewed it around their holes, and 
rubbed some under the board and on the sides where they came through. The next night 
he heard a squealing among them, which he supposed was from the caustic nature of the 
potash that got among their hair, or on their bare feet. They disappeared, and for a long 
time he was exempt from any further annoyance. 


Ayswers To CorREsPoNDENTS.—(Omeca). Lettuces and radishes do not come hard except 
on wretchedly poor land, or on very ill-cultivated ground. Ridge up a border for them this 
winter, and put three inches of quite rotten dung all overit. After the first frost, dig it 
deep, and mix the dung well among the soil. When the surface is very dry in March, put 
two inches of rotten tan, or a good sprinkling of salt, all over it, stir the surface, and sow. 

Frourr Staivs.—To remove these, hold the cloth tightly over some vessel, and pour boiling 
water through it, and most kinds will quickly disappear. 


BERBERIS AQUIFOLIA, once sold at a guinea an inch, may be propagated in the open air, 
from cuttings of one joint of the last year’s growth. 


Meap,.—This old-fashioned and by no means despicable beverage, is thus made: Use four 
pounds of honey to every gallon of water; if a dry mead, only three pounds. Boil gently 
for an hour, skimming carefully ; cool until milk-warm (75°),in an open tub. If four gal- 
lons are made, add half a tea-cupful of yeast spread upon a toast. In two or three days 
the fermentation will cease; then barrel and treat like other home-made wine. If made 
in September, it should be bright by the end of March; it may then be racked off into a 
clean cask, and bunged down again. By September, it will be fit for bottling. 1t is useless 
to hope for good mead merely from refuse honey, or the washings of the combs. 

(Isaac Dritoy, Zanesville, 0.). We think your difficulty in the names of the apples sent 
will be cleared up, by leaving out “ American,” in your Golden Russet, your specimens of 
which were very fine, and naming the other “ American Golden Russet,” or Little Pearmain, 
one of its synonymes. The “Sweet Paradise” apple, is unknown here, and we should hot 
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value it very highly. The “Stockdale Sweeting” bakes well; we know of nothing approxi- 
mating to it. 

(H. A. Terry, Crescent City, Iowa). The seed pods you sent are those of the bladder- 
nut, Staphylea trifoliata, widely spread over most of the Northern, Middle, and Southern 
States, and a valuable garden shrub or small tree. 

(A. A. Huu, Forest Hill.) 1. There is danger of your trees being injured by mice. Con- 
sult the volumes of the Horticulturist, by index. 2. We esteem it a barbarous custom to 
whitewash trees as arule. 3. Sow hickory-nuts as soon as gathered, if there is no danger 
from vermin; if there is, defer it till February. Deposit the seed in drills two feet apart, 
the seeds at from three to six inches apart. Shorten the tap-root once a year; cut the head 
of the tree entirely off after transplantation, and before the sap begins to rise, leaving only 
a main stem; dress the wound, and they will throw out shoots of great vigor the first year, 
and these being thinned out or rubbed off, the remainder soon form a head. 


(James Jackson, Boston). We do not consider the Concord Grape equal in quality to the 
Isabella ; unless it be that it ripens better at the North, it has not equal merit. It proved 


very foxy here. 


CATALOGUES, ETC., RECEIVED.—The Ilustrated Annual Register of Rural Affairs for 1858. 
Albany: Luther Tucker & Son. Excellent as usual, and deserving a large circulation. As 
compared with the silly old almanacs, made merely to sell old rags, it is an astonishing 
advance. The publishers have also combined the Annual Register for the three previous 
years into one volume, which makes a most portly and valuable publication, full of cuts 
and facts. 

Mr. Joseph Harris, of the Genesee Farmer, also issues this year another of his Rural 
Annual, quite as excellent as the former, and promising to become a permanent favorite; it 
shows great industry in the editor’s department. See advertisement. 

Address before the Essex Agricultural Society, on “ Home, and its Embellishments.” By 
E. G. Kelly, M.D. A theme worthy of a great pen. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, cultivated and for sale by John R. Stanford, at Pomona 
Hall Nursery, Clarkesville, Habersham County, Georgia, which State promises to be one of 
our best fruit gardens. Mr. Stanford’s catalogue deserves attention. 

Address at the Dedication of the Agricultural College of the State of Michigan. By 
Joseph R. Williams, President. Sound, and full of information. 

Mr. Kelly & Co.’s Abridged Catalogue of Trees and Plants, for the autumn of 1857 and 
spring of 1858. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Trade List of Evergreens, Fruit-Trees, Stocks, &c., for 1857-8, for sale by John Saul, 
Washington, D. C. 

Complete Set of the Catalogues of A. Frost & Co., Rochester, N. Y., containing most arti- 
cles known to the trade. These make quite an octavo volume, and are additional evidence 
of the industry and intslligence in horticultural matters that are accumulating daily around 
us. 

Deseriptive Catalogue of Fruits, cultivated and for sale at the Mount Hope Nurseries, 
Rochester, N.Y. Eilwanger & Barry, Proprietors. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Hardy Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c. Ellwanger & 
Barry, Rochester, N. Y. 

Special Select Catalogue of Extra Large Fruit-Trees in a bearing state, and of Ornamental 
Trees.and Shrubs, &c. W. R. Prince & Co., Flushing, near New York. 

Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, &c., eultivated and for sale by Peters, Harnden 
& Co., Atlanta, Ga, This is one of the oldest established nurseries in the South, and there 
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has been added to it lately upwards of 200 acres, embracing extensive orchards and vine- 
yards for testing fruits. 

The Cincinnati Cemetery, of Spring Grove. Report for 1857. A very handsome octavo 
volume, with excellent illustrations of tasteful monuments. We see in it the hands of two 
of our valued friends, R. Buchanan and A. H. Ernst, Esqs., to the latter of whom we are 
indebted for the work. 

Dr. John A, Warder, President of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, announces a book 
on fruits in preparation. 
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Premioms.—We perceive, by a local paper, that two of our friends and contributors have 
been carrying off the honors at the Clinton (New York) Agricultural Fair. The Rev. A. D. 
Gridley received a premium for Seckel Pears, for the best two varieties of grapes, and for 
the best and greatest variety raised in the open air. Prof. Edward North was likewise 
distinguished, by receiving premiums for the best six varieties of Fall Pears, and for the 
best Louise Bonne de Jersey. We like to record the success of our contributors, and in this 
case have a strong suspicion, not only that the recipients thought of their (acknowledged) 
tutor, the Horticulturist, but that the Professor would have taken a large addition of pre- 
miums, if his merit had not thrust upon him the duties of a judge! We shall expect, in 
a few years more, at least a basketful of delicacies from these rare amateurs! ! 


Buiss.—There have been remarkably fine importations of bulbous roots, this season, and 
in greater variety than usual. Those from the establishment of A. Bridgeman, 876 and 
878 Broadway, New York, seem to us larger and heavier than it is common to see, and in 
finer condition, See advertisement. 

G. C. Thorburn & Co., of 53 Cortland Street, and Newark, N.J., have also shown the 
excellence of their foreign agent in this particular, the present year, and have imported an 
extraordinary lot of various bulbs, which, we trust, our readers saw the list of last month. 
Among them they must have observed many scarce articles, and, especially, the Lilium 
giganteum, which so few have yet seen in bloom. It is only $8 a bulb. 


How to Remrr.—Procure a draft, if possible; if not, send notes; but let it be a matter 
known only to yourself; the fewer you let into the secret, the more certainty there is of 
your money coming to hand. Do not register your letters, as this at once informs every- 
body that money is in your letter. If you send gold dollars, secure them carefully in the 
letter; otherwise, they are apt to work out of the envelop. Stamps over three cents are 
only taken for the fractional parts of a dollar. Be careful and pay the postage on your 
letter, and direct it to Robert Pearsall Smith, Philadelphia. 


Galendar of Operations. 
DECEMBER. 
THE VINEYARD. 


BY R. BUCHANAN, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Prowine the vine, and preparing the cuttings for sale, may be done in any moderate 
weather this month. As directed in a former article, the two best canes or branches of the 
young wood are selected, and the lower down on the spur or the bow the better; one is cut 
down to two joints, as the spur, the other to eight to twelve joints, to form the bow. This 
spur and bow are to bear the crop next year; all the rest of the vine above them is cut 
away. 

The wood or branches cut from the vine are taken into a house or shed, and in the even- 
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ings or unfavorable weather for out-door work, are cut into lengths of twenty to twenty-four 
inch cuttings, for planting in the vineyard or nursery in the spring. None but well ripened, 
sound branches are used for cuttings ; the immature and weak branches are thrown away, 
or used to stop the washing in small ravines.’ If part of the old wood can be left on the 
cutting, it will strike root with greater certainty. The cuttings are tied up with willow 
twigs, in bundles of one hundred, and kept in a cool, damp cellar, or set on end in the 
ground, and buried to near the tops, until wanted for transportation to market. If intended 
for planting in the spring, bury them all over in the earth, laying the bundle on their sides. 
The purchaser of cuttings should do so at once, to keep them sound and fresh. In this 
month, stakes may be sharpened, and the lower ends slightly charred, or covered with a 
coating of coal-tar (if to be had), to make them last longer in the ground. Trenching for 
new vineyards may also be done this month, and any other work that may lessen the lgbors 
that crowd upon the vine-dresser with the opening of spring. Examine the wine weekly ; 
look out for leaks, and keep the casks’ bung fall. 


THE GARDEN. 
BY WILLIAM SAUNDERS. ‘i 


Lerrvce.—Cauliflower and other plants in frames, should be carefully aired at every 
favorable opportunity ; unless this is properly attended to now, the plants will be likely to 
suffer when severe colds overtake them. Induce a hardiness of constitution by keeping 
them dry and exposed, and do not cover up during the night until actual freezing weather. 
Loose straw or hay is the best of all material for covering, from the quantity of air it con- 
tains. A close-fitting canvas cover, elevated a few inches above the glass, is a very efficient 
protection. 

Raspberries should be laid down, and covered with soil; even although they are reputed 
hardy varieties, they will fruit better from being thus protected. The hardiness of these 
as well as all other plants, depends much upon the soil in which they are growing, as it 
hastens or retards the ripening of the wood. Strawberries should also be protected. A 
covering of cornstalks, shavings, tan-bark—anything that will modify the injurious effects 
of freezing and thawing—will be more than repaid by the increased production. Shelter 
is a subject which will in a few years be deemed much more important than it is at present 
considered. 

Gooseberries and currants may be pruned now. The former fruit best on the young wood, 
and it has been observed that they are more exempt from mildew than when fruited on 
spurs. Thin out the bushes, but do not shorten back all the young wood indiscriminately, 
only where an additional quantity of wood is required. Black currants are pruned on the 
same principle. Red and white currants fruit on spurs from old wood ; therefore, the young 
wood may be well cut out. 

Hardy grapes may now be pruned, and, where it is practicable, they may be laid down 
and covered over with soil. Drying, frosty winds do much injury, frequently causing a 
great portion of the young wood to shrivel, and rendering the buds abortive. In preparing 
ground for young plantations, it is of much importance to trench thoroughly and drain, par- 
ticularly when the subsoil is retentive. There is abundant evidence that the rot so preva- 
lent in some seasons is induced by superfluous water in the soil. The Catawba will not be 
regularly productive in strong lands, unless they are laid dry by draining. 

Grargry.—The outside borders should receive a covering of manure or leaves ; the dryer 
they can be kept during winter the better it will be for the plants. If the soil is in good 
condition, and the plants otherwise properly managed, the leaves will have changed color, 
the wood matured, and the vines become decidous. On the other hand, if the shoots have 
retained their leaves late, and the latter have not changed color, but have been overtaken 
by frost while still green, it is a sure evidence that the management is not perfect, and 
they will be liable to injury from a severe winter, even although partially protected. The 
soil is either too rich 4nd damp, or the atmosphere has been kept too close and warm. In 
either case, the remedy is the same. Admit more air to the soil by drains, and ventilate 
more liberally, to hasten the ripening of the wood. 

Lawns.—Where it is not objectionable, on the score of neatness, lawns will be much 
benefited by a covering of manure. Lawns that have been imperfectly laid down in the 
first instance, and abound in slight inequalities of surface and coarse, turfy grass, will be 
greatly improved by a top dressing of soil spread thickly over, and rolled down to a smooth 
surface 
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